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INTRODUCTION. 



This small book purports to be an elementary 
text-book and practical guide to index-making. 
It has nothing to do with cataloguing and it 
is addressed to that section of the general 
public desiring knowledge on the subject before 
taking up definite training; it does not pretend 
to teach anybody already in the profession. 
The main fault of the various articles which 
have appeared on the subject of indexing is 
that they are written entirely from the point 
of view of the cataloguer and the biblio- 
grapher, which is quite a different one from 
that of the indexer. Cataloguing and biblio- 
graphy deal with large masses of books, or 
with wide subjects, while indexing has to do 
with the minute structure of one book or of 
a series of books; and whereas the scope of 
the one is imlimited, that of the other is 
strictly limited and the methods employed are 
consequently different. 

This book endeavours to answer the 
question put to me on an average three 
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times a week: How is an Index made? and 
I have therefore considered it expedient to 
give large numbers of specimen entries taken 
from actual indexes which I have made, at 
the same time adding brief annotations to 
elucidate special points. This is according to 
the system I have successfully followed in 
some years of practical teaching, and by 
using these examples instead of treating the 
matter purely theoretically I hope to convey 
to the mind of the would-be indexer what 
an index is, and the course to be followed 
in making one. 

I am much indebted to the Rev. Canon Clare 
Hudson for his very kind help in the final 
correction of this book. 

For all arbitrary rules applicable to cata- 
loguing and to indexing alike, I have used Mr. 
Cutter's " Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue," 
and a very ingenious and useful little book 
compiled by Miss Theresa Hitchler, Super- 
intendent of Cataloguing in the Brooklyn Public 
Library, called " Comparative Cataloguing Rules: 
20 points in lo Codes briefly Compared." 

The 10 codes are : — 

I. A.L.A. — Condensed rules for an author 
and title catalogue, prepared by the Co- 
operation committee of the American 
Library Association, (in Cutter's Rules, 
p. 99. 1891). 
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A.L.A. (Revised). — Condensed rules for 
an author and title catalogue, prepared by 
the Co-operation committee of the Ame- 
rican Library Association, 1883, revised 
by the Advisory Catalogue committee, 
1902, issued by the Library of Congress, 
Wash. Govt., 1902. 

These rules are designed primarily for the 
printed catalogue cards of the Library of 
Congress, the Committee not yet having 
considered the rules for manuscript cata- 
logues. 

2. Bodleian. — * Compendious cataloguers' 
rules for the author catalogue of the 
Bodleian Library ; a reprint, (in N.Y. State 
Library. Bulletin 77 : English cataloguing 
rules. 1902). 

3. British Museum. — Rules for the compila- 
tion of the catalogue of printed books in 
the library of the British Museum ; a reprint, 
(in N.Y. State Library. Bulletin 77 : 
English cataloguing rules. 1902). 

4. Cutter. — Rules for a Dictionary Cata- 
logue, by Charles A. Cutter. Ed. 3. Wash. 
Govt , 1891. 

5. Jewett, — On the construction of cata- 
logues of libraries, by Charles C. Jewett. 
Ed. 2. Wash. Smithsonian Institution, 

1853- 
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6. L.A.U.K. — Cataloguing rules (for an 
author catalogue) of the Library Asso- 
ciation of the United Kingdom, as revised 
at the Liverpool Meeting, 1883 ; a reprint, 
(in N.Y. State Library. Bulletin 77: 
English cataloguing rules. 1902). 

7. Library School. — Library school rules, 
by Melvil Dewey. Ed. 3. Bost. Library 
Bureau, 1894. 

Simplified Library school rules, by 
Melvil Dewey. Bost. Library bureau, 
1898. 

8. LiNDERFELT. — Eclectic card catalogue 
rules, author and title entries; based on 
Dziatzko's Instruction, by Klas August 
Linderfelt. Bost. Cutter, 1890. 

9. Perkins. San Francisco cataloguing, by 
Fred. B. Perkins. San. Fran., Murdock, 
1884. 

10. Wheatley. — How to catalogue a 
library, by Henry B. Wheatley. Ed. 2. 
Lond. Stock, 1889. 

MARY PETHERBRIDGE. 

October, 1904. 
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Cleverness is not required in an indexer ; 
, brilliancy is dangerous. \ The desirable quality is 
clearness. 

Sound sense, sound education, and a good 
technical training are the makings of an indexer. 

The indexer must remember that while he 
knows all about the book, the man for whom he 
makes the index may know nothing. 

In making an index, the point of view to be 
taken is that of the reader. 

The soul of indexing, as of wit, is brevity. But 
in an index nothing must be left to the imagin- 
ation. 

An Index is a summary of all statements 
and allusions contained in a book. 

The object of an Index to a book is to 
show anyone who can read exactly what the 
book contains, and where each item of inform- 
ation is to be found. 

An Entry is the unit of an index; the 
record of a single thing contained in the 
book. 

An imperfect entry is worse than omission, 
the latter disappoints, but the other misleads. 

A Heading is the generic term under which 
specific entries are generally arranged and to 
which they all refer. 



A Cross- Reference is the link between two 
or more headings. 

Duplication — or Multiplication — is the repeating 
of an entry under different generic headings, 
sometimes in modified form, when its value 
is altered according to the generic heading. 

The Balance of the Index is maintained when 
all the generic headings are of such size and 
value as to form a harmonious unity. 



I 
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CHAPTER I. 



The Index as a Whole. 









CHAPTER I. 



THE INDEX AS A WHOL£« 

There is no one system of indexing ; if the OonilatoBey. 
general underlying principle is thoroughly 
grasped each piece of work can be treated 
individually. The outline, the skeleton, must 
be perfect before the work of writing the slips is 
begun; then the aim should be consistency. 
There may be errors of judgment arising from a 
too superficial knowledge of the subject, or 
want of time in preparing the index, but if the 
whole is consistent the index will be good. 
A good index is distinguished by this consistency 
of purpose, which may be compared to line 
in drawing — a dislocation in the one is as 
apparent and as hideous as in the other. 

An index is not necessarily only a summary Qompl«iii«ii' 
of what is contained in the book ; it may f^Lt ^ 
become its complement. A little research work 
on the part of the indexer will often correct 
slight omissions or a want of definiteness in 
the book itself. An instance of this occurred 
in a recently published book on Art. The two 
artists Filippo Lippi and Fra Filippino Lippi 
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were in one instance Confounded and the error 
corrected in the index. 

The names of persons mentioned in the 
book, should, whenever possible, be entered in 
the index under the full name, with title or 
titles, as the case may be, and if a person is 
referred to by two or three different names — 
by an earlier title perhaps, or an altered 
pseudonym — his correct name should be looked 
up and the entry made under it, all other 
names, nick-names, etc., being cross-referenced 
to the correct name. 



Ex. Salisbury, 4th Marquess of, James Edward 
Hubert Gascoyne Cecil. 
Cranborne, Viscount James Edward 
Hubert Gascoyne Cecil, see Salisbury, 
4th Marquess of. 



Bronte, Charlotte (Pseud. Currer Bell.) 
Bell, Currer, see Bronte, Charlotte. 



Bronte, Rev. Patrick. 

Brunty, Patrick, see Bronte, Rev. Patrick. 
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This research work necessitates the possession 
of one or two good reference books and possi] 
a visit to the British Museum, where k evei 
author's name will be found entered correctly 
in the catalogue. 

Many books do not require indexing, and are UmteoesBary 
spoilt by having one. That pleasing book, ****«**»<•] 
"The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft," has 
an index which is so out of place that it 
makes the book appear ridiculous. 

Blackberries, a meal of, 
is hardly a felicitous method of drawing 
attention to one of the most charming chapters 
in the book. 

In a case like this, where the author, 
apparently, has wished to lend verisimilitude 
to his claim of " human document *' for his 
imaginative work, a " Contents " table amply 
meets all requirements. To index a book whose 
charm lies in lightness of touch, play of fancy 
— in a word, atmosphere — is like the proverbial 
dusting the wings of the butterfly — the damage 
is irremediable. 

Where the aim of reading is pleasure, an 
index is a nuisance. Where an index is a 
pleasure reading is often unnecessary. The 
searcher for facts detects what he wants at 
once in a good index, looks up the particular 
passage or passages and rejoices in time saved. 

Many indexes are over-weighted with inappro- 
priately worded, if not unnecessary, entries. 
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In a recent edition of an old diary the 
following passage: 



'' He tells me of their wooing by serenades 
at the window and that their friends do 
always make the match ; but yet that 
they have opportunities of meeting at 
masse at church, and therq they make 
love." 



is indexed under 



Love, method of making in Spain. 



The other extreme is reached in a case of 
a text - book on Theoretical Chemistry in 
which the index — evidently the work of the 
learned professor himself — is so vague and 
general that a good " Contents " table would 
have served the student's purpose better than 
the so-called index. 
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Classification. 



CHAPTER II. 



CLASSIFICATION. 

Generally speaking, the books requiring The 
indexes are books of reference and text books SSS?^** 
mainly intended for the use of students, and 
for these the best general form is an alpha- 
betical classified arrangement of names and 
subjects with a well balanced network of 
cross references. 

The chief value of the classified arrangement 
lies in the fact that by reason of the classifica- 
tion, the entry possesses a certain definite 
value, which it loses partly, if not entirely, as 
an isolated unit. 

By classification I mean the grouping 
together in some definite (generally alphabetical) 
order and under the proper specific headings all 
entries belonging to a generic heading. 

The classified index is largely dependent on 
its cross-references which serve as guides to the 
reader, indicating where he can find everything 
on a given subject in the book. 

In an unclassified index where the entries The 
are arranged in small groups under subordinate S"?^** 
headings dotted about all over the index in 
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alphabetical order, the student is forced to 
think out what headings to search for and to 
look up each one separately in different parts 
of the index, and, in the event of the necessary 
cross-references not being present, may miss 
many of the entries altogether. This want of 
co-ordination is well shown in the unwieldy 
mass of entries forming the index to the loth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. A 
few examples taken at random from this index 
emphasise the difference between a classified 
and an unclassified index. Taking Botany as 
the large subject heading, under Morphology 
there is one entry 



Botany : 
Morphology of plants - 4.92a 



looking this up under the large heading 
Morphology, Botanical, there are two entries 



Morphology : 
Botanical - 4.83b, 25.407b. 



4.83b however is only a definition; the entry 
4.92a referring to the article on Morphological 
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Botany is not mentioned. Under Plants, 
Structure and Morphology of^ there is the one 
entry again, 4.83b, referring to the definition. 
Under the heading of Physiology of Plants 
are given the following entries: 



Physiology of Plants - 4.8id, 7.518c, I4.567d, 

1943b, 3I-755C. 



under 



Botany : 
Physiology - 19.83a, 31-755^. 



under 



Plants : 
Physiology - 4.8id, 19.43b, 3i-755d. 



In a classified index all the entries would 
be found under 
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i 



Botany : 






Physiology 


8id, 


IV. 




518c, 


VII. 


< 


•567d, 


XIV. 




43b. 83a, 


XIX. 




755c, 755d, 


XXXI. 



with the cross references 



Physiology of Plants, see Physiology under 

Botany. 
Plants, Physiology of, see Physiology under 

Botany. 



In any case, if the three headings are kept, 
all the entries should be repeated under each. 
Another example is the entry 4.83a under 
Geographical Botany, which is also found under 
Botany ; under Geographical Distribution we find 



Geographical Distribution, see Distribution 
of Animals. 



but ^ there is no cross-reference see Distribution 
of Plants. 
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The cross-references are often puzzling. The 
reductio ad absurdum is reached in 



Fern, ^ee Ferns. 
Plant, s^(? Plants. 



^while the entries belonging to " Flowers " are 
placed under the singular *' Flower.'^ Either 
the particular indexer responsible for these 
entries did not understand the nature of a 
cross-reference or required a certain number 
of entries to pad the index. 

In a work so well arranged and classified 
as the Encyclopaedia Britannica — in which 
a subject index is given at the end of each 
special article — it is a little difficult to under- 
stand why this costly and cumbersome index 
should ever have been made. The student is 
at no loss to find in the Encyclopaedia itself 
all that he requires on the subject of Botany, 
but it is a lengthy job to pick out of the 
index all the references to botanical subjects 
scattered throughout its pages.* 

A great deal may be said in favour of 
arranging entries under specific co-ordinate 
headings rather than grouping them all together 

* To quote a well-known writer, who is also a contributor 
to the Encyclopaedia: "It is makings an index to an index 
which already has an index." 

C 
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minutely classified, under their large generic 
class heading; but the former system can only 
be used satisfactorily in conjunction with a 
complicated network of cross-references, linking 
up the different specific co-ordinate headings 
into their generic groups. 
Generic and If any one generic heading is too large and 
BcaiUngw. threatens by its mass to destroy the balance 

of the index it should be put under its specific 
heading in alphabetical order in the index, and 
cross-referenced from the generic heading to 
indicate where it is to be found. 



Ex. India: 




North West Provinces: 




Post Office : 




Instructions re charge for 




official correspondence 


115 


&c. 




Revenue : 




Remissions - - - - 


25 


&c. 




See also Place-names. 




India : 




Agra : 


1 


Post Office : 




Establishment of- 


40 


Robbery at - 


no 
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India: (cont.) 
Agra: (conL) 
Revenue : 
Board of, remarks on proposed 
withdrawal of Rohilcund 
currency - - - - 23 
Disbursement for preparation 
of reports ... 4 

All entries referring to the North West 
Provinces in general are entered under that 
title, but all entries referring to particular 
places are entered under their Place-names, 
not under North West Provinces. 

The alphabetical arrangement of entries gives Beoordt. 
way to It chronological arrangement in the 
treatment of Ancient Records and some 
Historical Works, and this for the obvious 
reason that the chronology is the chief 
point to be considered. Ancient Records are 
not "indexed," but "calendared," an index of 
names forming a complementary supplement 
completing the work. This class of work, how- 
ever, belongs to the sphere of cataloguing, 
therefore it does not enter into the scope of 
this' book. 

Modem Records, however, often fall to the 
lot of the indexer. The ordinary methods can 
be used ; a name and subject index in alpha- 
betical order is a good method of dealing with 
them. 
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THE MINUTE STRUCTURE. 

The amateur indexer frequently starts making 
an index by first reading the book and under- 
scoring what he considers the "catch words," 
these " catch words " afterwards forming the 
basis of his entries. This is a poor method, 
and one calculated to produce an index without 
co-ordination or completeness, but made up of a 
number of isolated entries. 

There are five distinct stages in index- 
making : — 

1. Writing the entry slip. 

2. Alphabetising. 

3. Pinning up and arranging. 

4. Criticising. 

The indexer should know something of his TheBntey 
subject before starting the work, and it is often ^* 
necessary to spend some time looking up books of 
reference, mentally formulating subject headings, 
while one or more books of reference by one's 
side are of invaluable aid while the index is in 
progress. 



} 
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Having acquired this preliminary knowledge 
the first paragraph in the book should be 
carefully read and the slips written, all the 
facts contained in that paragraph being 
summarised and entered under all the necessary 
headings and subordinate headings. 

Slips of a uniform size should be used and 
one fact only should be written on each slip. 
One entry may form the nucleus of several 
slips, consisting of one or more name-entries, 
one or more place-entries, one or more subject- 
headings, one or more cross-references. All the 
slips should be written directly from the book; 
it is never wise to leave any of the subject- 
headings or cross-references to be written at a 
- later stage of the index. 

The following paragraph from The Alien 
Immigrant, with its index slips, will serve as an 
example : 

ImL^MAt. "There is a vital distinction between the 

immigration just mentioned and that of 
Hebrew people. Clannishness, tradition, a 
sort of historical fear of separation from their 
co-religionists, their obligation to observe 
peculiar ritual ordinances, added to the prompt- 
ings and difficulties which tend to keep men of 
the same tongue and habits together in a strange 
land — all these things act as an inducement, 
almost as a spell, which brings the Jewish immi- 
grants into the already crammed and congested 
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areas of the East End, where their brethren 
are aggregated and segregated. And the native 
folk cannot assimilate this element, for inter- 
marriage with Gentiles is forbidden by the 
precepts of the Jewish faith and is opposed to 
the Hebrew ideal. Mr. Harry Lewis, a most 
able Jewish writer, tells us in " The Jew in 
London " : * I shall endeavour to establish 
that the Jewish race, as a separate entity, 
has a future; that its mission as such is 
far from completed ; and that it can 
look forward to something better than the 
euthanasia to which Mr. Russell apparently 
condemns it.' And again : ' Past experience 
certainly justifies us in believing that we shall 
be able to resist assimilation.' " 



Hebrews, see Jews. 



Jews: 

Distinction between Jewish and 
other immigrants 6-8. 



Sociological Aspects : 

Difficulties of housing and over- 
crowding in East London, due to 
increased immigration 6. 
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East End, see under London. 



London : 
East End : 
Causes of overcrowding of Jews 
in certain districts 7 



Lewis, Harry: 
" The Jew in London " by, 7. 



4i 



The Jew in London," see under 
Newspapers and Publications. 



Newspapers and Publications : 
" The Jew in London," by Mr. Harry 
Lewis 7. 



Russell, Mr. : 
on the Future of the Jewish race 7. 



H*"<tag In writing the slips begin at the extreme left- 

hand corner, the principal subject-heading on the 
top line, the sub-heading and entry underneath. 
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each on a line by itself, starting each line under 
the third letter of the first word in the line above. 
This is called " hanging indention." 

The number of the page should be written at 
the right-hand corner at the bottom of the slip. 
This minimises labour in the subsequent " alpha- 
betising " and " pinning-up " of the slips. 

In the preliminary writing of the slip the fact CoMpleie 
should be entered fully. In another stage of the ^"'^^ 
index the entry can be cut down and condensed 
to the required brevity. Slips bearing the names 
of people should have distinguishing clues of 
identity in the form of title, rank, appointment, 
place, &c. Whenever possible the Christian 
name should be entered in full. In the " pinning- 
up " these clues help ^to identify persons of the 
same name, and they may then be crossed out 
unless they happen to form an integral part of 
the name. 



Ex. Smith, George (tax collector) 
. Services commended 7 



In the pinning-up when George Smith has 
been identified or distinguished from others of 
the same name the clue can be crossed out. 

Any twisting of sentences should be avoided, Stral^t- 
although the first word should give the key wording* 
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to the entry, except in the , case when it 
begins with the small words on, at, and, etc. 
For instance: 



Stanhope, Earl: 

on the Address of Thanks - 195 

and the Habeas Corpus Act - 232 

at Meeting re French Revolution - 756 



In this instance the key words should be 
capitalised and alphabetised. This is better 
than writing 



Stanhope, Earl : 

Address of Thanks, on the - 195 

Habeas Corpus Act, and the - 232 

Meeting re French Revolution, at - 756 



An alternative is: 



Stanhope, Earl: 

And the Habeas Corpus Act 232 

At meeting re French Revolution 756 

On the Address of Thanks - 195 
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The subject heading or any subordinate 
heading should not be repeated in the entry 
except in special cases when it is necessary 
for clearness of meaning. The following 
example is taken from an actual index. 



Hospitals : 
Baraset : 
Construction of female 19. 



The entry was rectified in the "pinning- 
up" to 



Hospitals : 
Baraset : 
Construction of hospital for 
females 19. 



The names of persons mentioned in the ^'Refevenoes" 
book should be indexed more or less fully 
according to the discretion of the indexer, but 
when a person is casually referred to, and no 
special fact about him is mentioned, all such 
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references may be grouped together and entered 
as follows: 



Dalhousie, Marquis of: 
Report on Prome and Tongoop 

Road awaited by - - - 1054 
Scheme for improvement of Bengal 

roads 102 

References - 1097, 1132, 1167, 1184, 1306 



Note that the " references " are placed after 
all the other entries. 

In writing the entry a preposition at the 
end should be avoided if possible. 



Ex. Halpern, Henry: 

Hospital erected by, at Pinsk - 118 
Match factory owned by, at 
Pinsk . - - 78 



is better than 



Halpern, Henry : 
Hospital erected at Pinsk by - 118 
Match factory owned at Pinsk by 78 
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The best method of punctuating is to insert Pnnctuatioii, 
a colon after the subject heading, showing that 
everything that follows under the heading refers 
to it; each subordinate heading taking a colon 
for the same reason ; commas should be placed 
in the entry wherever the subject heading or 
subordinate heading could be inserted. 



Ex. Arracan: 

I^ocal battalion : 

Change in rations of men of, 

advised- - - - 65 

Guard house for, to be 

constructed - - 4 



This is equivalent to 



Change in rations of men of 

Arracan Local Battalion advised 65 

Guard house for Arracan Local 

Battalion to be constructed - 4 



In cross-references insert a comma after the 
entry and a full stop at the end of the 
reference. 
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Ex. Lord Clive's Fund, see under Funds. 



OapiUhu Capitals should be used in English for all 

proper names of: 

(a) Persons. Ex. Johii Smith. 

(6) Places. Ex. Westminster. 

(c) Societies. Ex. Royal Geo- 

graphical Society. 

(d) Noted Events. Ex. The Gunpowder 

Plot. 

(e) Noted Periods. Ex. The Reformation. 
Also for all words derived from proper 

names. Ex. The Franciscans. 

In foreign languages local usage should be 
followed. 
*i. Persons and Places. 
{a) In German and Danish for every noun 
and for adjectives derived from names 
of persons, but for no others. 



Ex. die Homerische Frage. 
die griechischen Scholien. 



(b) In the, Romance languages {Italian, 
Spanish, French, Portuguese) and in 

* Cutter's Rules for a Dictionary Catalog^ue. 
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Swedish and Greek for proper names of 
persons and places, but not for 
adjectives derived from them. 



Ex. les Frangais. 

le peniple frangais. 



(c) In Latif^ and Dutch for proper names 
and also for the adjectives derived 
from them, but not for common nouns. 

2. Societies, as in English, except that in 
German and Danish only the nouns are to 
be capitalised, and adjectives when they 
begin the name. 

3. Events and periods, as in English. 



Ex. le Moyen Age. 

la Revolution Frangaise. 
die franzosische revolution. 



4. Titles, in German and Danish, but not 

in the Romance languages, in Latin or 

in Greek. 

Titles of honour are not to be capitalised 

in the Romance languages, as comte, 

D 
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contCf tnarchese. But Monsieur ^ Madame^ 

Signor, Don, Donna, always begin with 

capitals. 

There is a tendency in some American libraries 

to do away with capitals as far as possible, 

and in France the rule is changing, thus 

la Revolution Frangaise becomes la revolution 

frangain, but in conservative England tradition 

is still followed and capitals kept. 



I' • 



CHAPTER IV. 



The Minute Structure Continued. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE MINUTE STRUCTURE CONTINUED. 

Clear a large space on your table, take all JJP^*" 
the written entry slips and sort them roughly ^^* 
into alphabetical order according to the first 
letter of the first word on the top of the 
slip. Keep your piles of slips tidy, in alpha- 
betical order, with the A pile on the top left 
hand side of you, the Z pile at the bottom 
near your right hand. When the rough sorting 
is done, put an elastic band round each pile 
of slips, and arrange the piles in alphabetical 
order in a drawer or box. Then take the A 
pile and begin the second sorting in the 
same way as the first, this time following the 
second letter of the first word. When this is 
done collect the slips, still in alphabetical 
order, by placing the Ab's on the Ac's and so 
on, and then start alphabetising them for a 
third time. This time they will all fall naturally 
into the main headings, and the alphabetising 
can be done for the first subordinate heading. 
If the classification is not complicated, this 
third sorting may be made into the final one, 
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and all the slips arranged in strict dictionary 
order. In alphabetising the entry do not forget 
to ignore the small unimportant words that 
may commence it, but alphabetise according 
to the key word which should be capitalised. 
When the whole index is thus finally sorted 
the slips are ready for the third stage, viz : 
the pinning-up and arranging. 
Finning-up The pinning up is, as its name suggests, the 
actual process of pinning together and arranging 
the various entries under the subordinate 
headings, and the subordinate headings under 
the principal or generic headings. Start with 
the entries under the last subordinate heading. 
Examine them critically for emendations in 
wording or arrangement. If necessary, revise 
the wording of the entry. (This may necessitate 
a slight alteration in the alphabetical position 
of the slip.) Sometimes two or more entries 
require a still further sub-division and a new 
sub-heading has to be made for them. For 
example, suppose the following entries to be 
written on the slips: 



Army: 

Commissariat : 
Clothing : 

Issue of coats to Native troops 
as in Madras, 124. 
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Army: 

Commissariat : 
Clothing : 

Loss on sale of caps not borne 
by the Public, 120. 

Army: 

Commissariat : 
Clothing : 

Plates and buttons for caps 
supplied to European 
Regiments, no. 



Army : 

Commissariat : 
Clothing : 
Proceeds of sale of coats made 
over to H.M.'s Government, 10. 



In pinning-up make the new sub-headings of 
Caps, and Coats, as follows : 



Army: 

Commissariat : 
Clothing : 
Caps: 
Loss on sale of, not to be 
borne by the Public, 120. 
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Army: (cont.) 

Commissariat : (cont.) 

Clothing: (cont.) 

Caps : (cont.) 

Plates and buttons for, sup- 
plied to European Regi- 
ments • . • .110 
Coats: 
Issue of, to Native troops 

as in Madras • . . 124 
Proceeds of sale of, made 
over to H.M.'s Govern- 
ment 10 



Certain entries will always be found to be 
identical, in which case it is only necessary to 
keep one and to add the pages of the other 
entries on to the one slip. In these cases, 
after adding the page of the entries to 
the slip, discard the superfluous slips at once, 
by either destroying them or putting them in 
a box or drawer specially kept for used slips. 
Slips that have been written on one side only 
can be used a second time provided that the 
entry on the used side is drawn through with 
ink — preferably red ink. 

When there is only one entry under a heading 
cross out the heading and insert the entry 
under its key word in its proper alphabetical 
order. You can only have a subordinate 
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heading when there is more than one entry 
under it. Take, for example, the following 
entries : 



Baraset: 
Education : 
School established, 45. 



Baraset : 
Jail: 

Prisoners released, 2. 



Baraset: 
Post Office: 

Mails between Calcutta and Ber- 
hampore conveyed vidy 19. 



These would have been sorted under Baraset 
in the order of 



Education 

Jail 

Post Office 



Supposing these are the only entries under 
Baraset, in the pinning-up cross out the 
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headings Education, Jail, Post Office, and 
write: 



Baraset : 
Mails between Calcutta and Ber- 

hampore conveyed via . . • 19 
Prisoners released .... 2 
School established .... 43 



the words Mails, Prisoners, and School, acting 
as key words without the headings. In some 
cases it may be necessary to slightly alter the 
wording of the entry. 

When a subordinate heading has been thus 
criticised and found correct, pin the slips to- 
gether. Pin the slips re Caps,' repeat the 
process with the slips re Coats, then take the 
two bundles of slips on Caps and Coats and 
pin them together forming the sub-heading 
Clothing. Repeat this process with the next 
subordinate heading, and so on until you get 
to the generic or principal heading. It is 
wise to get into the habit of placing the pins 
in different positions according to which sub- 
headings they belong to. For example, for the 
last sub-heading or the first pin, place it hori- 
zontally at the top of the slip, the next sub-head- 
ing the the pin might go into the side, and so on. 
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These little details seem very trifling, but tend 
to quickness in the end. Fasten all the slips 
belonging to the same subject with a band if 
too large for a pin to pass through, or punch 
a hole in the sides of the slips and fasten them 
with a tag. The grouping together of subject — 
and subordinate — headings by means of pins 
and rubber bands acts as a guide to the copyist 
in arranging the index. 

When there are several persons of the same 
name, fasten all together by means of a rubber 
band, or tag, and pin together the slips referring 
to each separate person respectively. 



Ex. Hayward : 




Lieutenant Edward Lloyd: 




Extension of leave . 


. 24 


Pensioned 


• 273 


Captain George: 




Return to duty 


, 976 


Reference 


. 97 


Major : 




Leave of absence granted , 


, 276 


Pension requested . 


• 779 



This process is very often omitted, but in Copying. 
the case of a large and important index, if 
there is time, it is better to do it. Entries 
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Checking 

and 

criticism. 



Wording 
and 

Ponetna- 
tion. 



are apt to look different in their final form — 
as they will appear in proof — from what they 
do on the slips. Copy the slips as they 
will appear in the printed index. 

The index is now ready for the final 
checking and criticism. 

Starting with the first entry criticise: 

(a) The wording and punctuation of the 

entry. 

(b) Its position. 

(c) Its accuracy. 

(d) The necessity of one or more cross- 

references. 

Avoid twisting and turning the phrases. If 
possible have a straightforward sentence. Cut 
down the entry to its utmost brevity consistent 
with clearness. 

Remember a comma must be inserted 
wherever a heading, or sub-heading, has been 
elided. 



Ex. Arracan : 

Local Battalion : 
Change in rations of men of, 
advised, 65. 



Change in rations of men of 
Arracan Local Battalion 
advised, 65. 
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Semi-colons are rarely used. 



This refers to the principal and subordinate Poeitlon. 
headings. Check the entry under all its 
different generic headings to make sure it has 
been repeated accurately. 



Ex. Baraset: 

Mails between Calcutta and Ber- 
hampore conveyed vidy 19. 



should be looked up under Post Office, Mails 
(for a cross-reference to Post Office) Calcutta, 
and Berhampore. 



Ex. Post Office: 
Mails : 
Conveyance of, between 
Calcutta and Berhampore 
via Baraset, 19 



Mails, see under Post Office. 
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Calcutta : 
Mails conveyed via Baraset between 
Berhampore and, 19 



Berhampore : 
Mails conveyed via Baraset between 
Calcutta and, ig 



Acenraey. 



Necessity 

of CFOBS- 

referenees. 



When an entry is placed under several 
generic headings and has been looked up 
under all of them and found the same 
everywhere its accuracy may be taken as 
proved. When, however, the entry is not 
under a heading at all but stands alone, it 
must be looked up in the book to make quite 
sure it is correct both as to form and page. 
If there are slight differences in the entry 
under different headings and any doubt exists 
in the mind of the indexer as to which is the 
best form it should be verified. The sound 
advice "verify your references" is particularly 
applicable to indexing. 

If cross-referencing is necessary at all, ».^., 
if it supplies the place of a duplicate entry, 
be sure that all the cross references have been 
made. Remember that they are the links 
that help to preserve the balance of the index. 

When the index is a very large one, and 
acts as a guide to several volumes, the cross- 
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references become elaborate and it is often 
necessary to classify them. 

Ex. Architecture: 

see also Arches, Baths, Bridges, Cathe- 
drals, etc. 
also Carpentry, Drawing, Metal- 
Work, Painting, etc. 
also Athens, Berlin, Boston, Milan, 
Rome, Venice, Verona. 



I 
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CHAPTER T 



Rules for Names. 
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CHAPTER V, 



RULES FOR NAMES. 

The following rules for name entries are Real name* 
arbitrary in the best sense of the word; they 
are the logical deductions of many years' work by 
many men in many libraries. They have been 
collected together and compiled by Mr. Cutter 
in his " Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue," on 
which is based the whole system of modem 
cataloguing — ^and in a modified form, indexing. 
The rules when taken from Mr. Cutter are copied 
almost verbatim. 

I. Enter names of people under the sur- Buniaiiie. 

name with a comma, followed by the Christian 

name in full, or initials when the full name 

cannot be found, and titles, if any. 



Ex. Balfour, Rt. Hon. Arthur James, M.P., 
P.C., E.R.S., D.L« 



n. Index generally under the person's 
real name, when it is known, and cross- 
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reference from the pseudonym, or earlier 
name, except when a person is universally 
known by his pseudonym or earlier name, 
when the cross-reference should be from the 
real name to the pseudonym ox earlier name. 



Ex. Clemens, Samuel (pseud. Mark Twain). 
Twain, Mark, see Clemens, Samuel. 



Norman, Mrs. (Henrietta Rae.) 
Rae, Henrietta, see Norman, Mrs. 



Charlotte Bronte, however, should be entered 
under Bronte with the cross-reference from 
Currer Bell, and, if necessary, from Mrs. 
Nichols — her married name. 

The best known name should be used when 
indexing a popular book: 



Ex. de Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet. 



but in a technical book the real name should 
be strictly adhered to with a cross-reference 
from the pseudonym or earlier name. 
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Ex. Arouet, FranQois Marie (de Voltaire), 
de Voltaire, see Arouet, Fran9ois Marie. 



III. Index under the Christian or fore- Christian 
name: 

(a.) Sovereigns or Princes of Sovereign 
Houses, and Popes. 



Ex, William, Emperor of Germany. 

Germany, William, Emperor of, 
see William, Emperor of Germany. 



(b.) Persons canonised. 



£^. Thomas d Becket, St. 



(c.) Friars, who by the constitution of their 
order drop their surnames. Add the 
name of the family in parenthesis and 
cross-reference from it. 
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Ex. Paolino da S. Bartolomeo (J. P. 
Wesdin.) 
Wesdin, J. P., see Paolino da S. 
Bartolomeo. 



(d.) Persons known under their first name 
only, whether or not they add that of 
their native place or profession or rank. 



Ex, Paulus Diaconus.. 

Thomas Heisterbacensis. 



When the book to be indexed is a popular 
one the best known name may, with advan- 
tage, be kept, the cross-reference being made 
from the real name. 



Ex. Michelangelo. 

Buonarotti, Michelangelo, see Michel- 
angelo. 
Raphael. 
Sanzio, RafFaello, see Raphael. 
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But when the book is technical the real 
name should be strictly adhered to and the 
popular name or pseudonym cross-referenced 
to it. 



Ex. Buonarotti, Michelangelo. 

Michelangelo, see Buonarotti, Michel- 
angelo. 
Sanzio, Raffaello (Raphael). 
Raphael, see Sanzio, Raffaello. 



{e.) Orientals. 



Ex. Abu Bakr ibn Badr. 



This rule has exceptions. Some Oriental 
writers are known and should be entered 
under other parts of their name than the 
first, as " A bu4-Kasitn, Khalaf ibn Abbas," or 
under some appellation as " al-Af aswii," 
" at-TaiflW." Grasse's " Lehrbuch einer all- 
gemeinen Liierdrgeschichte'^ is a convenient 
guide in this matter; he prints that part of 
the name by which Arabic writers are com- 
monly known in a heavier type than the rest. 
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In Arabic names the words of relationship 
Abu (father), Umm (mother), Ibn, Bin (son), 
Ahu (brother), though not to be treated as 
names by themselves, are yet not to be 
disregarded, as proposed by Dr. Dziatzko. 
They form a name in conjunction with the 
word following (e.g. Abu Bakr) and determine 
the alphabetical place of the entry. But the 
article al- (changed by assonance to ad-, ar-, 
as-, at-, az-, according to the letter it 
precedes) is neglected {dX-Masudi). 

In all Oriental names the Indexer must 
be careful not to take titles, as Emir, Bey, 
Pasha, Sri, Babu, Pundit, for names. 

In regard to East India names. Dr. Freigl 
(Centralbl. f. Bibl., 4 : 120) gives the rule : If 
there are two names, enter uitder the first, 
which is the individual name, with a reference 
from the second; if there are three, enter 
under the third, which is the family name, 
with a reference under the second. 

IV. Index under the surname: 

{a) In general all persons not included 

in Rule III- 
(6) In particular, ecclesiastical dignitaries. 



Ex. Kaye, John, Bishop of Lincoln. 
Lincoln, Bishop of, see Kaye. 
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V. Index under the title, British and Tltla, 
Foreign noblemen, referring from eariier titles 
by which they have been known, and, in the 
case of British noblemen, from the family 
name. 



Ex, Salisbury, 4th Marquess of, James 
Edward Hubert Gascoyne Cecil. 

Cranborne, Viscount James Edward 
Hubert Gascoyne Cecil, see Salis- 
bury, 4th Marquess of. 

Saint-Simon, Louis de Rouvroi, due 
de. 

de Rouvroi, Louis, see Saint-Simon. 



An exception is made to this rule when the 
family name is decidedly better known. 



Ex. Bacon, Francis, Baron Verulam. 
Verulam, Baron, see Bacon, Francis. 
Walpole, Horace, 4th Earl of Orford. 
Orford, 4th Earl of, see Walpole, 
Horace. 



The character of the book determines this 
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rule, a learned book would adhere strictly 
to the rule, a popular book would follow 
the exception : 



Orford, 4th Earl of, Horace Walpole. 
Walpole, Horace, see Orford, 4th Earl 
of. 



Put the military nobles and princes of ^the 
French Empire under their names with 
references from their titles. 



Ex. Bonaparte, Lucien, Prince de Canino. 
de Canino, Prince, see Bonaparte, 

Lucien. 
MacMahon, due de Magenta, 
de Magenta, due, see MacMahon. 



names.'"^* VI. Index compound names under the first 

part of the name when joined with a 
hyphen, with a cross reference from the 
second part; if there is no hyphen, the 
word is not a real compound, and the name 
should be indexed under the second. 
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Ex. Akers-Douglas, Rt. Hon. Aretas, M.P. 
Douglas, Akers, see Akers-Douglas. 



VI L Index surnames preceded by prefixes: Pwfixei. 

(a) In French, under the prefix when it 
is or contains an article,^ Le,'* La, L', 
Du, Des; under the word following 
when the prefix is a preposition de, 
d'. When the name is printed by 
the author as one word, the entry is 
made under the preposition, as 
Debucourt, Decamps. 

(6) In English, under the prefix, no 
matter from what language the 
name is derived, as De Quincey, 
Van Buren, with cross-references 
when necessary. 

(c) In all other languages under the name 

following the prefix, as Gama, Vasco 
da, with cross-references whenever 
the name has been commonly used in 
English with the prefix, as Del Rio, 
Van Ess. 

But when the author prints his 
name as one word, entry is made 
under the prefix, as Vanderhaeghen. 

(d) Naturalised names are to be treated by 

the rules of the nation adopting them. 
Thus German names preceded by 
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Gapei, 
lakes, 
moantains, 
etc. • 



von when belonging to Russians are 
to be entered under Von. e.g,^ Von 
Vizin, not Vizin, von, as this is the 
Russian custom. So when Dutch 
names compounded with van are 
adopted into French or English (as 
Van Laun) the Van is treated as part 
of the family name. 
VIII. Index names of capes, lakes, moun- 
tains, rivers, forts, etc., beginning with Cape, 
Lake, etc., under the word following the prefix, 
but when the name is itself used as a prefix, do 
not transpose Cape, etc., nor in such names as 
Isle of the Woods, Isles of Shoals. 



Ex, Cod, Cape. 

George, Lake. 

Washington, Mt. 

Moultrie, Fort, 
but Cape Breton Island. 



Towns, 
cities, etc. 



When the name of the Fort becomes the 
name of the city, of course the inversion must 
be abandoned, as Fort Wayne. 

IX. Index towns, cities, etc., under the 
countries, with cross-references from the towns, 
except when the book is on a special country, 
in which case index the towns under their 
names. Cape Colony should not be placed 
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under Africa, it is a country in itself. In a 
book containing references to Canada, U.S.A., 
and South America, cross reference 

America, ^ee U.S.A., Canada, and South 
America, making the entries under their re- 
spective countries. 

X. When a person's name is variously spelt, Yariation 
index under the best authorised form, add the *^ "** 
variants in parentheses and cross-reference 
from them to the form adopted. 



Ex. Nynee Tal (Nainee Tal). 
Nainee Tal, ^e Nynee Tal. 



XI. Index corporate bodies, as Govern- Coroopate 
ments. Districts, Corporations, Societies, "*•■*••• 
Committees, Conferences, etc., under their 

titles with cross-references from the names of 
the officials. 

XII. Index annual addresses to Institutions, Annual 
Societies, etc., under the name of the author *' 
and of the Institution, Society, etc. 



Ex. Royal Geographical Society: 
Annual Address by Sir 
Clements Markham 52 
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Markham, Sir Clements: 
Annual Address at the Royal 
Geographical Society 52. 



yessels. 



XIII. Index vessels straightforwardly under 
their names, in inverted commas, with class of 
vessel in brackets. 



Ex. " Duke of York " (steamboat). 



CoB^ipesBeB. 



XIV. Index Congresses under the place 
where the Congress is held and the official title 
of the Congress. 



Ex. Report of Sixth International 
Geographical Congress 45. 



Geographical Congresses : 
Report of Sixth International 45. 
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London : 
Report of Sixth International 
Geographical Congress 45. 



XV. Index members of a firm trading Firmi. 
under more than one name under the first 
name and cross-reference from the others. 



Ex. Marshall and Snelgrove, Messrs. 

Snelgrove^ see Marshall and Snel- 
grove, Messrs. 



XVI. Index reports of Royal Commissions Royal Coin- 
under the official title of the body. misgioiiB. 



Ex. Royal Commission on Alien Immi- 
gration. 



XVII. Index journals, reports, minutes, Societies' 
proceedings, publications, etc., of Societies ^001!**" 
under the name of the Society. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Subject Headings. 



CHAPTER VL 



SUBJECT HEADINGS. 

The choice of subject headings demands very 
careful judgement ; th^y are superfluous in many 
indexes and many more only require a few 
special hea4ing§. All out-of-the-way headings 
should be avoided in a book of a jgeneral or 
popular nature, the entries being placed under 
their popular headings, but a technical book 
for the use of students and experts should 
have a minute classification. 

Books of Biography, Letters, Diaries, fall into Bi<4raphiei» 
the former class, while books on Art, Science, ***• 
and Technology belong to the latter. Books of 
biography, etc., are almost as difficult to index 
as Scientific and Technical books, chiefly because 
they are full of pitfalls for the unwary. 
Written frequently in a more or less slip-shod 
manner, they are ful of allusions to people 
and things under nick-names, sometimes so 
obscure as to render hours of research necessary 
to find out the identity of the person or verify 
the event referred to. 

The following letter from Mr§, Brpwijing to 
Mrs. Story is a good example of this kind of 
work. 
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"Florence, 1859. 
"Yes, I am very anxious to go to Rome. 
Nothing keeps us but the Landor necessity. 
The air here (since it has turned to damp) 
and too much talking make me feel more 
unsound than I have done lately, and the 
prophesied-of massacre at Rome (toward the 
imagination of which Dall'Ongaro contributed 
poetically two evenings ago) does not alarm 
me so much as thoughts of the tramontana. 
The Venetian poet threatened us also on 
other points. But I am steadfast in the 
faith that things are going excellently. Let 
us pray that the Pope and his Antonelli 
won't give up an inch. The danger is that 
they give up. Will nobody help the Pope 
away? My kingdom for a horse, or rather 
a mule, or rather a boat from Porto D'Anzio. 
Then the Emperor's last promise to the 
Tuscan delegates that there should be no 
intervention — neppure Napoletano — is worth 
something." 

In indexing this letter the following must be 
looked up: 

Landor. 

Dall'Ongaro. 

the Pope. 

Antonelli. 

the Emperor. 
TraTtls. In books of travel a careful list of names 

and places is often sufficient, unless the traveller 
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has written on a special subject, such as the 
geology of a district, or the political situation 
of a country, when the book falls at once 
into the category of scientific or pseudo-scientific 
works and is treated accordingly. In a book 
of travels where the minerals, plants and 
animals of a country are referred to in a 
popular manner it is correct to arrange these 
subjects directly under their simple headings 
and not under their scientific class headings. 



Ex. Granite: 

Discovery of - - - 17 

Uses of - - - 277 



not Geology: 
Granite : 
Discovery of - - - 17 

Uses of - - - 277 



In a book of pseudo-scientific tendency, for 
instance, "Stanley's Darkest Africa," the work 
is classified, the following subject headings 
being examples: 
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Botaiiy : 

Casualties and Desertions: 

Cataracts, see particular names, Amiri, 

etc. 
Diseases! etc: 
Dwarfs : 
Entomology : 
Ethnology : 
Forests : 
Fruit : 

Meteorology : 
Ornithology : 
Rivers, see particular names, Aruwini, 

etc. 
Tribes, see Ethnology. 
Zoology : 



The index to a scientific book with its 
minute classification aiFords excellent examples 
of subject headings and cross-references. The 
following example of Brain is taken from the 
Index-Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon- 
General's Office, United States Army. 



Brain : 
Abnormities of: 
see also Brain (Hernia of) ; Cranium 
(Abnormities of, etc) ; Crime 
and Criminals; Hydrocephalus; 
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Brain: (coni.) 
Abnormities of : (fiont) 
see also Idiots ; Idiots (Pathology of) ; 
Microcephalus; Monsters from 
defect of Brain. 

Abscess of: 

Traumatic : 

from Otitis: 

see also Abscess (Intra-crania) ; Cere- 
belluni (Abscess of) ; Cor- 
pora striata; Temporal bone 
(Diseases of) ; Trephining for 
Disease. 

Ansemia of: 
see also Artery (Carotid, ligature of) ; 
Embolism (Cerebral). 

Atrophy of: 
see also Body (Human, Symmetry of) ; 
Embolism (Cerebral). 

Blbdd-vessfelsi Physloldgy stfid Pathology 
of: 
see also Aneurisms (Cerebral, etc.) ; 
Artery (Basilar) ; Artery 
(Carotid) ; Brain (Anaemia of) ; 
Brain (Congestion of) ; Brain 
(Haemorrhage in) ; Brain 
(Movements of) ; Brain (Sin- 
uses of) } Insanity (Pathology 
of) ; Sleep. 
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Brain : (coni,) 

Cancer of, see Brain, Tumours of, 

etc, 

see also Brain (Functions of); Brain 
(Histology of); Brain (Locali- 
zation of function in) ; 
Cerebellum ; Cerebro-spinal 
Fluid; Choroid plexus; Cor- 
pora (quadugemina) ; Corpora 
(stritata) Craniology ; Cranium ; 
Decapitation; Dreams; Medulla 
oblongata ; Negroes ; Nerves 
(Cranial) ; Nervous System ; 
Phrenology; Pia Mater; Pons 
Varolii ; Psychology ; Sleep ; 
Tentorium ; Thalamus opticus. 



Government Despatches, again, require very 
elaborate subject headings. The following are 
examples taken from Indian Despatches. 



Administration of India : 
Governors General : 
Legislative : 

Acts: 

Regulations : 
Residents and Political Agents : 
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Army: 
Artillery : 

Barracks and Cantonments : 
Bazaars, see that title. 
Cavalry : 

Civil Employment of Officers and Men : 
Clothing, see under Commissariat below. 
Commissariat : 

Accounts, see under Expenditure below. 

Canteens : 

Clothing : 

Commissary General : 
Courts Martial : 
Engineers : 
Equipment : 
Expenditure : 

Accounts : 

Funds, see that title. 
Furlough and Leave of Absence : 
Infantry : 

Medals and Orders : 
Pay and Allowance : 
Pensions : 
Prize Money : 
Recruits : 
Returns : 
Royal Troops : 
Transport : 
Volunteers : 
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Civil Service : 
Collectors : 
Commissioners s 
Funds, see that Hih. 
Furlough and Leave of Absence. 
Pay and Allowance* 
Pensions, see that titie. 



Ecclesiastical Establishment : 
Archdeacons: 
Bishops : 
Burial Grounds: 

Chaplains and Assistant Chaplains: 
Churches and Chapels. 
Marriages, see that title. 
Roman Catholics : 



Education : 
Colleges : 
Schools : 



Finance : 
Accountants : 
Accounts : 
Civil Auditor: 
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Finance: (conQ 
Debts and Loans: 

Promissory Notes: 
Treasure : 
Treasuries : 



Judicial Administtatibti of India: 
Advocate General: 
Coroners : 
Courts : 
Judges : 
Magistrates : 
Native Officials: 
Suits : 
Trials : 



Marine Affairs: 
Boats : 

Docks and Harbours, see that title. 
Indian Navy: 
Masters Attendant: 
Moorings : 
Pensions : 
Pilot Service: 
Royal Navy: 
Seamen : 
Ships : 
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Medical Department: 
Board: 
Dispensaries : 

Colleges, see under Education. 
Hospitals, see that title. 
Native Doctors: 
Sanatoria : 
Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons: 



Pensions : 
Grants of : 

Marine, see under Marine Affairs. 
Military, see under Army. 



Post Office : 
D&ks: 
Mails: 

Postmasters : 
Stamps : 



Railways : 
Accounts and Financial Arrangements : 
Contracts : 
Engineers : 
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Revenue : 
Compensation for land taken for public 

purposes : 
Exemptions and Remissions : 
Proprietary rights granted and confirmed 
Refund of collections : 
Sales of land : 
Settlements : 



Where two subjects overlap entry should be 
made under the one most applicable and, if 
necessary, cross-referenced from the other. 



Ex. Geology and Physical Geography. 



In the case of sjmonymous subjects ; 

(a) In a popular book the popular subject 

heading should be chosen. 
(6) In a technical book the scientific one. In 

each case cross-reference must be made 

from the one not chosen. 



Ex. Poisons and Toxicology. 
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In a case where the subjects are not exactly 
synonymous, but almost so, compound subject 
headings may be made. 



Ex. Charts and Maps. 

Currency and Coinage. 



^PM»d In the cas§ of two opposed subjects the 

■* ^^ • more important sho^l4 l>e chose?^ and the other 
cross-reference4 to it? 



Ex. Vacgiufttipn ^nA Anti-Vgiccination, 



Free Trade and ProtectioB have sonaetimes 
been usq4 %s an example, but the exception 
would have to be made for a book on the 
Fiscal Question, when it would be necessary to 
have two separate heading?. 

Compoand In compound wor4s arrange under the first 

*^'*«- word. 



Ex, Civil Service. 

Natural History. 
Prize Money. 
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If it is p(Q!3$ibl^ te classify it uader the second 
w^4 withput altering its meaning it is no 
Ime^ dt c^mppundi word. 

Where possible, subordinate headings should SuboMUnate 
be made. They tend to shorten the entries and 
to make the whole subject much clearer, 
especially when the form of indexing used is 
one in which all headings, subordinate headings 
and entries fall into groups. 



Ex. Army; 

Commissariat : 
Clothing : 
Caps: 
Loss on sale of, not to 

be borne by the Public 120 
Plates and buttons for, 
supplied to European 
Regiments - - no 

Coats : 

Issue of, to Native 

Troops as in Madras- 124 
Proceeds of sale of, 
made over to H.M.'s 
Government - - 20 



When there are npt enough entries to justify a 
subject heading the enUy ^ould he ms^e under 
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its popular name and under the locality where it 
is found, but when there is only one entry on the 
subject it is better to duplicate than to cross- 
reference. 



Ex. California: 

Quartz found in - - 57 



Quartz found in California - 57 



is better than 



California : 
Quartz found in - - 57 



Quartz, s^e under California. 



Doplicate tjjJs question of duplicate entries is a difficult 

point. On the one hand it is often necessary to 
repeat an entry under different headings when 
the entry refers to several subjects or names; 
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when it has a modified meaning according to the 
heading under which it is placed; and when a 
cross-reference does not meet the case. On the 
other hand, the bulk of the index must be con- 
sidered. Very often only a certain amount of 
space is allowed for the index and the question 
arises what to cut out in order to bring it to the 
required dimensions, but for this no general rule 
can be given and the matter must be left to the 
discretion of the individual indexer. 

When it is expedient to make a short index 
either by reason of the parsimony of the publisher 
or the si2;e of the book, etc., a good plan is to 
make a few explanatory remarks at the beginning 
of the index, stating the general arrangement 
and giving any abbreviations that may have been 
used. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Cross References. 



CHAPTER VII. 



CROSS REFERENCES. 

Cross references are the links between: — Deflnition. 
(a) Co-ordinate subjects. 
(6) Generic and specific headings. 
(c) Correct and incorrect designations. 
Care must be taken not to cross-reference in 
a circle, but direct to where the reference is 
to be found. Never cross-reference to another 
cross-reference. 

The following are the forms of cross- Fonuof 
references: SSSi^ 

See is used when the cross-reference is a 
simple one, for example, in the case of 
synonyms. 



Ex. Coinage, see Currency and Coinage. 



See also is used when subjects are split up 
to avoid over-weighting an index. The com- 
ponent parts are cross-referenced by see also. 
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Ex. North West Provinces : 
See also Place Names. 



See under is used when cross-referencing from 
a subordinate to a general heading. 



Ex. Commissariat, see wider Army. 



See above and see below should be used when 
cross-referencing from one specific heading to 
another under the same generic heading, either 
before or after in the alphabet. 



Ex. Army: 

Commissariat : 
Accounts, see under Expenditure 
below. 
Equipment : 
See also Clothing under Commissariat 
above. 



See that title is used when a whole block of 
entries is taken out from one generic heading and 
placed under a specific heading. 
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Ex. Bengal: 

Medical Department : 
Vaccination, see that title. 



(a) Co-ordinate subjects. 



Ex. Customs, Duties, Taxes. 

Duties, see Customs, Duties, Taxes. 
Taxes, see Customs, Duties, Taxes. 



(6) Generic and Specific Headings. 



Ex. Civil Service. 

Funds, see that title. 



(c) Correct and incorrect Designations : 



(i) Pseudonyms.* 



Ex. Bell, Currer, see Bronte, Charlotte. 

* Except where the real name has been dropped and the 
pseudonym adopted as a proper name, as in the case of 
certain actors, etc. 
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(c) Correct and incorrect Designations: (cont) 



(2) Initials* 



Ex. A.K.H.B., see Boyd, Very Rev. Andrew 
Kennedy Hutchison, D.D., LL.D. 



(3) Parts of Names, chiefly in Oriental 
names. 



Ex. Abbas AUee S3md, see Sjmd Abbas AUee. 



(4) Family and place names of saints. 



Ex. Becket, Thomas k, see Thomas a 
Becket. 
Assisi, Francis of, see Francis of Assisi. 



(5) From an earlier title. 



Ex. Cranbome, Viscount, James Edward 
Hubert Gascoyne Cecil, see Salis- 
bury, 4th Marquess of. 



CROSS REFERENCES. IO5 



(c) Correct and incorrect Designations : (cont) 

(6) Family names of noblemen to their 
titles. 



Ex. Walpole, Horace, see Orford, 4th Earl 
of. 



(7) Varieties of spelling in a name, one 
form to be taken and the others 
cross-referenced to it. 

Ex. Cossyah Hills, see Khasia Hills. 



(8) Compound names when joined by a 
hyphen, to be placed under the first 
name with a cross-reference from 
the last. 



Ex. Douglas, Rt. Hon. Aretas Akers, see 
Akers-Douglas, Rt. Hon. Aretas. 



(9) From an earlier name of a place to 
modem form. 



Ex. Sarum, see Salisbury. 
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(c) Correct and incorrect Designations: (conL) 



(lo.) From change of names in build- 
ings, etc. 



Ex. Warrington: 

Public Hall, Rylands Street, see Royal 
Court Theatre. 



When the index is a very large one, and acts 
as a guide to several volumes, the cross- 
references become elaborate and it is often 
necessary to classify them. 



Ex. Architecture: 

see also Arches, Baths, Bridges, Cathe- 
drals, etc. 
also Carpentry, Drawing, Metal- 
work, Painting, etc. 
also Athens, Berlin, Boston, Milan, 
Rome, Venice, Verona. 



Remember that a comma must go at the end 
of the entry and a full stop after the cross- 
reference. 
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Arrangement. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



ARRANGEMENT. 

I*. Arrange entries according to the English Uphabetical 
Alphabet whatever the order of the alphabet in 
which the foreign name might have to be entered 
in its original language. Treat I and J, U and V, 
as separate letters; ij, at least in the older Dutch 
names, should be arranged as y; do not put 
Spanish names beginning with Ch, LI, N, after 
all other names beginning with C, L, N, as is 
done by the Spanish Academy, nor a, °a, ae, 6, 
c/), at the end of the alphabet, as is done by the 
Swedes and Danes, nor the German a, o, li, as if 
written ae, oe, ue, (except Goethe). Iftws 
are spelled alike except for the umla^J^as MuUer 
and Miiller) arrange by the forenames. 

II. When dealing • with Records the best Clwono- 
arrangement is often a chronological one and •»*••*• 
even when an alphabetical arrangement is 
followed if there are several persons of the same 
surname, arrange according to the forename, and 
if this should happen to be the same arrange 
chronologically. 

* Cutter's Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue. 



no 
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Ex. Lambert: 




John (1630) 




John (1690) 




John (1740) 


PersoBt, 


III.* When the same word serves for persons, 


Finn, 

PlAM, 


firm, place, title entry, arrange in that order. 


ntie 




Entry* 






Ex. Stirling: 




Alexander : 




Pensioned - - - 76 




Trial of - - -1178 




Reference - - - in 


• 


John, extension of leave - 706 




Major Samuel : 




Return to duty - - 12 




Sale of land to - - 134 




Stirling, James and Macpherson, Messrs., 




supply of malt liquor by - 25 




Stirling, bridge constructed at - 1256 




" Stirling," (barge), capsized - 6 



EmpeFon, IV.* When a man is known only by his Chris- 

Mow eto. ^^^'^ name, as in the case of Emperors, Kings, 



* Cutter's Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue. 
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Monks, etc., they precede the same name used as 
a surname or subject. 

v.* Arrange proper names beginning with M', IT, M«, 
MCy St., Ste, as if spelt Mac, Saint, Sainte. ^ 

The London Library, however, distinguishes 
between Saint — 

(i) Place names, periodicals, societies, etc. 
(2) Surnames beginning with Saint. 



Ex. (i) St. Martins in the Fields. 

St. Maure, Benedictine Monks of the 

congregation of 
St. Stephen's Chronicle. 



(2) Saint-Aignan, Paul de Beauvillier* 
due de 
Sainte-Beuve, Charles Augustin 



VL* Arrange names of Societies as separate godetles. 
words. 



Ex. New Sydenham Society. 
Newark. 



* Cutter's Rules for a Dictionary Catalo^e. 
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Title and 
name of 
See. 



VII.* Arrange a nobleman's title under which 
entry is made and the name of a bishop's see, from 
which reference is made to the family name, 
among the personal names, and not with the 
places. 



Ex. London, Alfred 

London, David, Bishop of 

London, John 

London (England) 

Danby, John 

Danby, Thomas Osborne, Earl of 

Danby (England) 



Prefixes. VIII*. Arrange English personal names com- 

pounded with prefixes as single words: also 
those foreign names in which the prefix is not 
transposed. 



Ex. Demonstration 
De Montfort 
Demophilus 
De Morgan 



* Cutter's Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue. 



ARRANGEMENT. II3 



Arrange as single words compound words 
which are printed as one. 



Ex. Bookseller 
Bookplate. 



IX*. Arrange compound names cf places as 
separate words. 



Ex. New Hampshire 
New York 
Newark. 



X. Treat a family name as a generic heading iMiily 
when it refers to more than one person. aamtt. 



Ex. Jones: 

James : 
Application for testimonial 

refused - - - 6i-62 

Salary of - - - 24 



* Gutter's Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue. 

H 
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Jones: (cont.) 

Thomas, appointed Secretary 

to Markets' Committee 284, 341 
William : 

Gratuities to, for extra 

services - - 41, 200 

Salary increased - - 510 



not 



Jones, James, application for 

testimonial re- 
fused - - 61-62 

salary of - 24 

Jones, Thomas, appointed Secre- 
tary to Markets' 
Committee 284, 341 

Jones, William, gratuities to for 

extra services 41, 200 

salary increased- 510 



nor 



Jones, James, application for 

testimonial re- 
fused - - 61-62 

salary of - 24 



ARRANGEMENT. II5 



Jones, Thomas, appointed Secre- 
tary to Markets' 
Committee 284, 341 

William, gratuities to for 

extra services 41, 200 

salary increased 510 



It is well to use three kinds of type in a large Type. 
subject index. Subject headings in a heavy type 
or small capitals, entries in ordinary type, and 
cross-references, quotations, and foreign words in 
italics. 



Ex. Finanoe 

or Finance : 

Civil Auditor, sowars in district 
of, excluded from receipt of 

travelling allowance - - 1441 

Currency and Coinage, see 

that title 



An indexer should always correct the proofs of Ppoof- 
his work. The printer is apt to interpolate small '••*™^* 
"improvements" of his own. The following 
example shows the ordinary signs used in proof 
correction: . 
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Calais, ssee under France ^ ^^/ 

C alvert, Sir W illiam, and therf^uke of 

Newcastle inthronisation at Oxford 253 
Calvin, y^an, views identical with 

those of the |fope - - - . 
de Cambis, Mai;iiame, singing of- 
Cam bridge : 

|Eton school f el lovj/Ct 
g^ I^King's College, letters from - 
/l^av^ / (Pem broke College, portrait of Grey 

' presented to .... 3^5 

^^/tiX. Camera obscura for jportraits J drawing/ A\>0, 

^ escribed 607 

r Canninge, Mr., chests of MSS left by, 

>vi^. ( at Bristol 669 

^^^^^^ ^-Canada, natives of - . . . 144 




Corrected proof, showing corrections made 
from previous example. 



Calais, sec under France. 

Calvert, Sir William, and the Duke of 

Newcastle's inthronisation at Oxford 253 
Calvin, Jean, views identical with 

those of the Pope - - - . - 618 
de Cambis, Madame, singing of - - 576 
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Cambridge : 
Eton schoolfellows at - - - 3 

King's College, letters from - - 92 
Pembroke College, portrait of Grey 
presented to - - - - 545 

Camera obscura for drawing portraits 
described 607 

Canada, natives of - - - - 144 

Canninge, Mr., chests of MSS left by, 
at Bristol 669 



When the subject does not finish off at the Repetition of 
bottom of a page the headings and all the sub- H«»*in<«« 
ordinate headings, if any, must be repeated at the 
top of the next page. 



Ex. Finance: (cont.) 

Debts and Loans : (cont.) 
4%: (cont.) 
Transfer of Promissory 
Notes to - - - 363 



CHAPTER IX. 



Records. 



CHAPTER IX. 



RECORDS. 



Ancient records do not come into the scope of 
this small book. To deal with documents of a 
byegone age requires technical skill and practice 
in the treatment of old — and often tattered — 
papers, and a specialist's knowledge of particular 
periods. These records consist of 

(i) Charters. 

(2) Small Charters and Miscellaneous Docu- 

ments of Historical interest. 

(3) Chamberlains' Rolls. 

(4) Registers. 

(5) Miscellaneous Records, such as Title 

Deeds, etc. 

Charters should be treated separately. They Charters, 
are often found rolled up, but a better method is 
to lay them out flat and arrange them in a press 
with a sliding glass door and specimen shelves 
specially made to draw out, on the pattern of 
those in which engravings are kept. All large 
charters should be arranged so that they can be 
consulted without being handled ; the seals should 
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SmaU 

ebartem 

and 

miieel- 

laneons 

doenmeBti* 



RoUs. 



Retfsten* 



MiBMl- 

laBMns 
FeeordB) 
deedtt ete. 



be so disposed that they are not exposed to the 
danger of movement. 

Smaller Charters g.nd miscellaneous early 
documents should be carefully mounted in a 
folio book especially made for the purpose. 
The charters written on one side should be 
secured round the edges to a page of this book* 
If there is writing on both sides a window 
must be made in the page of the book and 
the document mounted in the vacant space. 
This work must be done by a specialist book- 
binder. 

Rolls are always kept rolled up. They can 
be kept in a case similar to that used for 
large charters, the shelves made with grooves 
to fit the rolls, each roll fitting into its 
groove and arranged in systematic order with 
small tags bearing the full description and 
catalogue number showing down one side. Or 
they may be kept in a box, but this is open 
to the very serious objection that to consult 
one all may have to be turned over in order 
to find it. 

Registers are generally bound in volumes in 
chronological order. 

Miscellaneous Records in the shape of deeds, 
etc., should be separately enclosed in a foolscap 
sheet of paper after the fashion of the French 
Record Office, where the enclosing wrapper is 
called the " Chemise" and a memorandum of 
the deed written on the outside cover. The 
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loose sheets are placed in order in boxes of 
convenient size and these boxes arranged on 
shelves. 

If the deeds, or miscellaneous documents, Katfriali. 
are made into bundles, Indestructible Linen is a 
good substitute for the brown paper generally 
used for this purpose. It is cleaner and does not 
favour the breeding of insects. It lasts an in- 
definite time and having a glazed surface does not 
get dirty, and any dust that collects can be 
easily removed with a duster or brush. 

In the case of smaller deeds, or documents of 
value, which have to be treated separately, 
envelopes with large flaps of varying size to fit 
the different documents can be made of this 
Indestructible Linen. When there are seals 
attached to the documents the best plan is to 
enclose each seal, or fragments of seal, in a small 
pocket which can be made of this Indestructible 
Linen, or leather, and slipped inside the envelope. 

For purposes of classification and arrangement 
on shelves, a number of these documents in 
envelopes should be placed between cardboard 
covers and fastened, either with one strap round 
the middle or two straps at the ends for greater 
security. These straps may be made of elastic, 
but as this substance deteriorates with age I prefer 
using single webbing with a buckle at one end 
made fast with a safety pin. A little tag of Inde- 
structible Linen bearing the classification mark is 
attached to the cardboard covers of the bundle. 
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palendar. A Calendar, or annotated catalogue of the 

documents arranged in chronological sequence, is 
the usual form of dealing with Ancient Records: a 
supplementary index of names completes the 
work, which is often intended to form the basis of 
a volume dealing with the history and antiquities 
of the town, county or family, referred to in the 
documents. This work generally falls to the lot 
of a local Antiquarian. 

The following is an example of an entry in a 
Calendar of Charters : 



16474. Indenture by which James de Pecham 
grants to Thomas Lionel de Ston- 
pettes in la Seele, 3 acres of land in 
la Seele (co. Kent). Test. Joh. 
Bakere de Stanstede Joh. Eytone, 
Joh. atte Soole, etc. Dat. Sunday 
after the first of S. Lawrence, Mart ; 
42 Edw* in. (1368). 



Pecham, v. Peckham. 



Peckham (James de), grant, 1368 16474. 
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Seal, CO. Kent, grant, 1368 16474. 



la Seele, v. Seal. 



An index of places like the Index Locorum to Index 
the Charters and Rolls of the British Museum, ^««o'™- 
further completes the Calendar, although the scope 
of the Index Locorum is rather limited by the 
classification of Place-names under Counties 
being placed at the end of the book instead of in 
the body, which entails constant reference from 
the County classification to the different Place- 
names. 

Modern Records are generally kept in the form Modem 
of bound volumes, either in chronological order '^^^ ** 
or arranged according to special subjects in 
separate volumes. The ordinary rules of indexing 
may be applied to these documents, a well- 
classified index, arranged in chronological or 
alphabetical order, being all that is required. 

The wording of the entries is slightly different Bast India 
from an ordinary index. Records requiring a longer SScords. 
entry, and the wording of the book being often 
copied. Taking the East India Co.'s Records as 
an example of this kind of indexing, a manuscript 
or typescript index is made to one to five volumes, 
according to the size of the books ; the entries are 
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very long and full, written in straightforward 
phrases and sentences, wherever possible, rather 
"than in catch- words. The result is a cross between 
the Calendar of Ancient and the index of Modem 
Records, some of the entries partaking of the nature 
of a precis. The language of the despatch is copied 
in the index if possible, the quaint phraseology 
helping to bring out the special points of the 
despatch. Very often the old wording is out of 
date and bears a special meaning, which it is well 
to emphasise. 

Every person mentioned is indexed, however 
trifling the reference may be. In writing the 
name-slip clues of identity either by title, place, 
office, etc., are written in brackets in the right 
hand corner. In the pinning-up these clues are 
crossed out, as they are only required to identify 
persons of the same surname, and possibly the 
same Christian name. The commoner the name 
the greater number of details should be added to 
the slip when it is first written. 



Ex. Campbell: (Darjeeling) 

Dr. Archibald, satisfactory re- 
port on Titalya Fair from 

860, XIV 
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Campbell : (H.M.'s Service) 

Lieutenant Archibald, return 
to duty - - 41, XV 



Campbell : (51st Native Infantry) 

Lieutenant Archibald, extension 
of leave - - 601, XVI 



A fact may be entered under a great many 
different subject headings, as many as six to 
eight slips being written for one statement. 
This multiplication, of entries under different 
subject headings is of great importance and 
in this class of work is preferable to cross- 
references, as the fact acquires various shades 
of meaning according to its subject heading. 



Ex. "The Officiating Accountant to the 
Government of Bengal was informed 
in reply to his enquiry, that the 
bullion and coin paid into the 
Deputy Commissioners' Treasuries 
in Pegu in satisfaction of Govern- 
ment's demands were to be remitted 
to Calcutta by the Civil authorities 
and the adjustment effected in 
connection with the Mint, the Dep6t 
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\ 

■ I ■■ ■ 

at Rangoon being intended for the 
assay of private bullion; also that 
the Seignorage Duty authorised to 
be levied on the private bullion 
received at the Dep6t should be 
credited to the Calcutta Mint." 



Bengal : 
Government : 
Accountants, see under Finance. 



Finance : 
Accountants : 

Bengal Officiating, informa- 
tion to, re bullion and 
coin paid in satisfaction 
of Government's demands 

264, XCIII 



Treasuries, see under Finance. 



Finance : 
Treasuries : 

Pegu, arrangements re bullion paid into, 
in satisfaction of Government de- 
mands - - 264, XCIII. 
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Currency and Coinage : 
Arrangements respecting coins paid into 
Pegu treasury in satisfaction of Govern- 
ment's demands - 264, XCIII. 



Coinage, see Currency and Coinage. 



Mints : 
Calcutta, bullion paid into Pegu Treasuries 
to be remitted to - 264, XCIII. 



Calcutta : 

Mint, bullion paid into Pegu Treasuries to 
be remitted to - 264, XCIII. 



Pegu: 
Treasuries : 

Bullion paid into, in satisfaction of 
Government's demands to be remitted 
to Calcutta Mint - 264, XCIII. 



Rangoon : 
Mint: 
Dep6t, intended for assay of private 
bullion - - 264, XCIII. 
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Mints : 
Rangoon : 

Depot, intended for assay of private 
bullion - - 264, XCIIL 



Customs, Duties, Taxes : 

Seignorage, authorised to be levied on 
private bullion to be credited to Calcutta 
Mint . - - 264, XCIIL 



Duties, see Customs, Duties, Taxes. 



Taxes, see Customs, Duties, Taxes. 



It is advisable to make at least one entry 
including the whole subject. Whenever an entry 
refers to several pages in sequence the inclusive 
numbers should be given. A despatch may 
occupy one to two hundred pages. 



CHAPTER X. 



Card Indexes. 



CHAPTER X. 



CARD INDEXES. 

The card index system is an arrangement DeflnltloB.. 
in which cards are substituted for the slips of 
paper on which the entries are written; the 
cards are preserved in alphabetical, or other 
definite order, in a box or tray — ^two or more 
trays forming a cabinet — each tray holding 
from 1,000 cards, according to the thickness 
of the card. 

Cards are of varying sizes and thickness 
according to the particular use for which they are 
intended : for typewritten entries they should be 
thin, made of linen and unruled ; for trade pur- 
poses they can be bought specially ruled. 

It is not easy to pick out any particular 6iiidoe*rda. 
card unless the thousand or more cards in a 
tray are divided up at intervals by indicating 
cards. These indicating cards are called " guides ;" 
they are plain cards with projections f-in. 
high and from i to i the width of the card. 
The cards with the smallest projections are 
simple alphabet A-Z guide cards, and, placed 
before the first card of each letter in the 
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tray, at once divide up the cards into 24 
divisions. There are four other sizes besides 
the A-Z cards, J, i, J, i, according to the width 
of the projection, which in a J guide card is 
exactly J the width of the card, in a i guide 
card i the width of the card and so on. 
These different sizes are used to further divide 
up each letter of the alphabet, e.g. in a very 
large index Sa, Se, etc., or for subject headings. 
In the case of a large name index in which 
any particular name figures on more than 100 
cards, e.g. Smith, one of the J or J guide 
cards would have " Smith " written on it and be 
placed in front of the first Smith name card. 
The eu4 The main objection to the use of a card index 

is the danger of the cards getting out of order 
with constant use or even of being lost altogether. 
To prevent this, at the bottom and in the centre 
of each card, there is a punched hole correspond- 
ing with a hole in the front of the tray, through 
which a thin brass rod is passed, fastening to- 
gether all the cards in the tray. Outside the tray 
the rod terminates in a screwed knob, which in 
the case of a wooden cabinet screws into the 
frame-work. No card can be removed without 
actual force being used to tear it away — thereby 
destroying it — except by withdrawing this rod. 
An automatic arrangement can also be fixed 
by which the rod is locked, for the greater security 
of the cards. Card cabinets can be bought with 
2, 4, 6, 8, and so on, up to an indefinite number 
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of trays. A small brass label-holder^ into which 
a card can be slipped, fastened on the outside 
of the tray, indicates the first and last cards in 
the tray, e.g., Sma-Smi. 

The card index system is most valuable in all 
forms of indexing in which constant changes are 
being made — entries being added, others being 
taken away, strict alphabetical order being pre- 
served the whole time. 

Firms who advertise by circularising twice a 
year find a card index of inestimable value. A 
certain percentage of all circulars sent out are 
returned from the Dead Letter Office. The 
cards corresponding to these returned circulars 
can be at once removed from the index and either 
destroyed or stored in cardboard boxes for future 
reference. The names and addresses of new 
customers can be daily added to the list in proper 
alphabetical order at a very small expense of time 
and labour. Thus the index never gets out of 
order and is never untidy, and duplicates, which 
cannot be prevented in book registers, are detected 
at once and removed from the card index. A 
change of address is made by writing a fresh card 
and substituting it for the old one. Too much 
emphasis cannot be laid upon this up-to-dateness 
of the card index, as in the case of large firms 
with a quarter of a million and more customers 
the saving of postage alone, to say nothing of the 
time and labour expended in sending out the 
circulars, is enormous. 
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Matteal It is becoming more and more usual for doctors 

'•••'**• to keep their " cases " by means of a card index 
instead of the old-time case book. Cards, 8 in. by 
6i in. are generally used and frequently on the 
back of each card diagrams of diiferent parts of 
the body (or a simple outline only of the body) are 
printed. The front of the card is specially ruled 
and the name, address, etc., printed. 



Ex. Name 
Address 

Nativity Occup. M.S. or W. Age 
Diagnosis 
Remarks and Treatment. 



A specialist often has cards printed for his 
particular nse. 

A special card is printed for dentists with a 
diagram of teeth on the back. On the front of 
the card details of name, address, dates of 
appointments, nature of operation, charges, etc., 
are printed. Two trays can be used, one for paid 
accounts, the other for unpaid, and the patients' 
cards arranged alphabetically in the two trays. 
When an account is paid the patient's card is 
taken from the unpaid tray and placed in its 
alphabetical order in the paid tray. 

Hospitals and Public Health Departments find 
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the card system very valuable, chiefly on account 
of its compactness and up-to-dateness. 

Manufacturers of card cabinets and other Profeiiioiial 
indexing appliances print special cards to meet Sji^IJjf 
the requirements of Insurance Companies, Banks, 
Engineers, Photographers, and other professions 
and trades. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Hints for Making a Card Index of over 

r 

100,000 Names. 



CHAPTER XL 



HINTS FOR MAKING A CARD INDEX OF OVER 

100,000 NAMES. 

The greater part of this work is purely 
mechanical, and the main thing to be aimed at 
is speed with accuracy. 

The cards are generally t)^ewritten, the speed ^^. 
being doubled by using this method instead of jTSIrd 
hand-writing. The names and addresses are *«**«*«•• 
copied from address books, which in the course 
of time have become very crowded, and, by 
dint of frequent crossings out and additions, are 
very confused. ^ It is impossible to keep book 
registers alphabetically. The usual method of 
keeping a book register is to divide up the book 
into the letters of the alphabet, leaving a certain 
number of pages for each letter, a greater 
number for the larger letters than for the 
smaller ones, and blank pages at the end for 
the overflow letters. What frequently occurs is 
that A, B, S, etc., the larger letters, fill up very 
much more quickly than the smaller ones, and 
have to be carried to the end of the book where 



of work. 
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blank pages have been left for this purpose, or, if 
this precaution has not been observed, they must 
be entered on blank sheets which are inserted at 
the end of each letter. Large firms often classify 
their customers according to geographical distri- 
bution by keeping books for each county, but as 
frequently places of the same name occur in 
different counties, and there is considerable doubt 
as to which county other towns belong — especially 
in the case of London, where four or five counties 
come into question — ^the result is a hopeless 
confusion. 
lUYiBion Starting with a contract of about a quarter 

of a million names, divide up the books into 
districts, according to the number of indexers 
employed, giving one district to each indexer 
and making him responsible for its accuracy, 
placing in his charge one or more typists. 
As the typewriting is a purely mechanical 
affair, highly skilled workers are not required 
so long as they can produce a certain 
amount of work in the day, with a minimum 
number of typewriting errors. Each indexer, 
armed with a Postal Guide, should correct 
the work of his t3T)ists daily, i.^., the preced- 
ing day's work. Each card should be compared 
with the book, and if there is any doubt as 
to town or county, reference must be made 
to the Postal Guide. The first hour of each day 
should be given up to correcting the mistakes 
of the day before — ^generally re-typing the cards 
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in which the errors have been found — and the 
last hour to sorting the cards in alphabetical 
order into the card cabinet, everyone helping 
with this work. 

If the output of cards is very large, and f^f' 
the last hour of the day is not sufficient to 
accomplish the minute alphabetising which is 
necessary, Saturday morning may, with 
advantage, be given up to this work, so that 
the card cabinet is complete and up-to-date at 
the end of each week. 

Common names such as Smith, Brown, Jones, 
will probably occur on as many as a thousand 
cards. A good plan is to arrange them geo- 
graphically, according to county, or, better still, 
according to town, using guide cards to indicate 
change of letter. 

Ex. Smith, Aberdare. Chiide cards, 

this indicates the first Smith card. 
Smith, Bath. 

This indicates the last Smith A card and the 
first Smith B card, and so on. ^L will probably 
require two guide cards, op€^ for the first L 
card and the other to $how where London 
begins. 

Ex. Smith, Lanark. 
Smith, London. 
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The greater the number of guide cards, the 

less the cards are handled and consequently 

the longer they last. 

■Uyin*ttoii When all the cards are finished and sorted in, 

eates. the work of scrutiny begins. This consists in 

carefully scrutinising each card with a view to 
sorting out all duplicates. When uneducated 
boys and girls, as very often happens, are em- 
ployed to copy the names and addresses into the 
books, mistakes are frequent, and when the 
customers of the firm are drawn from the unedu- 
cated classes, the names and addresses may be 
faithfully copied but may be wrong all the same. 
If there is any doubt as to whether two cards 
are duplicates, it is best to leave both cards in 
the index. The half-yearly, or yearly, issue ot 
circulars with its percentage return from the 
Dead Letter Ofiice, will gradually weed out any 
duplicates that may be left. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Correspondence. 



K 



CHAPTER XIL 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

There are many ways of filing and indexing Card index 
correspondence. The simplest and most complete »y*~»- 
is one in which the names of the correspondents 
are kept on the Card Index System, arranged in 
alphabetical order in a cabinet, with numbers 
referring to the letters themselves which are filed 
in numerical order in boxes. This may very 
appropriately be called the " Double Entry 
System." 

It is expedient to use two or three different Coloured 
coloured cards, keeping white cards for principal ^*'*** 
entries, buff cards for cross-references, blue 
cards for subject headings, with buff guide cards, 
because they do not attract the dirt like white ones. 
Different coloured cards help quick reference and 
prevent unnecessary handling of the cards. 

Each correspondent's letters should be ar- Filing of 
ranged in order of date and enclosed in a 1«**«m. 
backer of manilla paper, and fastened together 
with a clip, the last letter received being on top. 
A flimsy, or carbon, copy of the reply to 
each letter is placed with the original letter, so 
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that the entire correspondence of one person, or 
firm, is arranged together — letters and answers— 
in strict chronological order. The backer is an 
ordinary piece of Manilla paper, quarto size, 
one side turned over about an inch forming a 
flap; the letters are placed inside this turned- 
over flap and the whole fastened together with a 
clip. Each letter and carbon copy of answer 
bears the correspondent's number, the same found 
on his card, and this number is also written on the 
turned-over flap. This Manilla cover corresponds 
to the ^^ chemise'' used in the French Record Ofiice 
for enclosing separate Records. The boxes in 
which the letters are filed are ordinary quarto size 
cardboard boxes with a let-down flap on one side. 
Several correspondences may be kept in one box. 
A label on the outside of the box indicates the 
number of the first batch of letters but not the 
number of the last contained in it. The reason of 
this is obvious. These batches of letters are 
being continually added to, and after a time the 
box gets too full. When this happens, half or a 
third of its contents should be taken out and a 
new box started, which again will bear on the 
outside the number of the first correspondent's 
letters, the new box being placed next to the box 
from which the letters have been taken out. 
This allows of indefinite expansion. The boxes 
are arranged in numerical order on shelves. 
■atoy In writing the cards each white card, or 

principal entry card, should bear the name and 



CMfdl. 
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address, or addresses if there are more than one, 
of the person, together with the number under 
which his letters are filed in the boxes. 

In the case of a Firm, Society, Government 
Office, etc., where letters may be received from 
more than one member of the staff, the official 
name of the Firm, Society, Government Office, 
etc., becomes the principal entry and should be 
written on a white card together with the number 
given to the whole of the correspondence of that 
Firm, Society, Government Office, and the 
necessary cross references. The individual signa- 
tures of the letters should be treated as cross* 
references and written on buff cards. These buff 
cards have exactly the same amount of informa- 
tion on them as the white card, with the addition 
of the name of the particular writer who, how- 
ever, has not a separate number, but takes the 
number of his Firm, Society, Government 
Office, etc. 



Ex. India Office, 220 

St. James's Park, S.W. 
Su also Danvers, Frederick 
Charles. 
Rowlands, John. 
Records. (white) 

Translators. 
Indexing. 
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Danvers, Frederick Charles, 220 
Registrar and Supt of Records, 
India Office, (buff) 

St. James's Park, S.W. 
The Firs, 
Addleston, 
Surrey. 



Rowlands, John, 220 

Assistant Registrar of Records, 
India Office, (buff) 

St. James's Park, S.W. 



Indexing : 

India Office - - - 220 

Warrington - - - 890 (blue) 

NewnesJ - - - - 950 

etc., etc. - - - - etc. 



Records : 

India Office - - - 220 

Warrington - - - 890 

Lincoln ... - 1250 (blue) 

Drapers* Co. ... 1260 

etc., etc. - - - - etc. 



. i 
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Translations : 
India Office - - - 220 (blue) 
etc., etc. - - - - etc. 



The first card is a white one, being the principal 
or prominent entry, the second and third are buflf 
cross-reference cards, being letters from different 
officials who are liable to change owing to pro- 
motion, retirement, etc.; the last three are blue 
cards or subject cards and show the different 
firms and people who have corresponded on these 
separate subjects. In each case the number of 
the Firm, Society, Government Office, etc., is 
added so that reference may be made direct to 
the box containing the required correspondence 
without looking up the principal entry card for it. 
This is an important point, as it saves time, and 
the wear and tear of cards by unnecessary 
handling. 

Besides the A-Z guides dividing up the alphabet, iWde 0Mfds« 
i or i guides are necessary showing subject 
headings. For example : one bearing the beading 
Translators would be placed before the subject 
heading Translators, which heading would consist 
of a greater or less number of cards according to 
the language, thus : 



1 
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Translators : 
(i) Chinese : 

A.B. . . 17 

F.H. . . 290 I 



Translators : 
(2) Dutch : 

F.L. • . 19 

BJ. . . 29 



Translators : 
(3) French : 

P.P. . . 7 

M.K. . . 10 

D.U. . . 65 

G.P. • . 77 

&c. 



Translators : 
(4) German : 

M.G. . . 25 

S.H. . . 27 

W.B. . . 1076 

&c. 
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Translators : 
(5) Hindustani and Indian Dialects : 

Z.V. • % 34 

W.M. . . 208 



Translators : 
(6) Hungarian, etc. 

V.W. . .11 

H.K. . . 125 

J.L. . . 287 



Translators : 
(7) Italian : 

M.F. . . 12 

B.S. . . 16 

J.D. . . 26 

&c. 



Translators : 
(8) Japanese: 

V.K. . . 1900 



Translators : 
(9) Latin and Greek : 

J.G. • • 65 

W.J. . . 168 

R.B. . . 280 
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Translators : 
(lo) Polish : 

V.F. . . 157 



Translators : 
(11) Portuguese : 

S.R. . . 67 

L.P. . . 345 



Translators : 
(12) Russian : 

V.K. . • 200 



Translators : 
(13) Scandinavian : 

M.W. . . 54 

T.C. . 123 



Translators : 
(14) Spanish : 
B.L. 



119 



P.S. . . 1256 

F.B. • ^ 1871 
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American business firms have a very sensible 
way of never dealing with two different 
subjects on one sheet of paper, each subject 
being dealt with separately on a small or 
large sheet according to its size. Each sheet 
bears at the top the name of the writer, to 
whom addressed, and the date, so that it can 
be treated as a separate letter. 

The correspondence of a learned Society or 
Institution requires minute classification, and 
subject headings must be made of all the 
principal topics referred to in the letters. 

Complex correspondence of this kind is best 
dealt with on the lines of ordinary indexing, 
entries being made under 

(a) The principal name entry 

(b) Subject headings 

(c) Title entry 

with suitable cross-references. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Magazines and Newspapers. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 

I do not propose to deal with indexing of PeriodiMd 
a bibliographical nature: this branch of work P'**^®***©!!*. 
belongs rather to cataloguing than to indexing. 
The finest example of it is the Index 
Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon- 
General's Office, U.S. Army. 

I take it that indexing is differentiated from 
cataloguing by the presence of the imprint* 
ih cataloguing and not in indexing. Work of 
a cataloguing nature should only be undertaken 
by a bibliographer with a thorough knowledge 
of cataloguing, whereas the minute indexing of 
magazines and newspapers is well within the 
scope of the ordinary indexer. I need only 
add that Mr. Cutter's "Rules for a Dictionary 
Catalogue" may be followed with complete 
confidence for all cataloguing work. 

The indexing of Magazines and Newspapers 
falls into two classes : 

(i) Indexing for the Public. 

(2) Indexing for Staff Purposes. 

* Imprint : The indication of the place, date, and form of 
printing. Mr. Cutter's definition. 
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Indexing 
for the 
PubUc. 



Indexinl 
f OF Staff 
Puppotes* 



(i) The ordinary rules for Indexing apply to this 
branch of the work. The point of view of the 
particular class of readers of any particular paper 
should be kept well in mind and the index made 
to suit its requirements. 

(2) This is a form of indexing in which the 
versatility of the indexer has ample scope. The 
details which loom big in the mind of the Public 
have little, or no, importance for the staff, whose 
one idea is utility and what can be used over 
again to save expense. 

Take an Illustrated Weekly Paper as an 
example. The matter of importance to the staff is 
the illustrations, chiefly the portraits. Illustrations 
are printed from blocks, and blocks are expensive 
things. The editor wants to be able to refer at 
once to a list of all the portraits and other illus- 
trations ever printed in his paper, that is to say, 
he wants to know what blocks he has got, and the 
saving of time and expense by using an old block 
is all important to him. The worry and friction 
caused by finding that a new block has been 
made when there is one already in stock must be 
avoided at all costs. The Answers to Corre- 
spondents, the Competitions, etc., all want special 
attention and minute indexing, so that tlie Staff 
can find at once an obscure correspondent of 
three or four years back. 

A practical way of making indexes of this 
kind is to index the periodical, as it comes out, 
on the card index system, sorting each week's 
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work into alphabetical order in a card cabinet, 
and at the end of three months, or thirteen weeks, 
making up the index, copying it — ^typewriting it 
for preference — ^and binding it. The card cabinet 
is then ready for the next three months' work. 

The weekly indexing must be more minute and 
fuller than may be afterwards required, but the 
advantage of this is felt when the index is 
" made up." It is much easier to make a small, 
concise index from rather elaborate materials, 
rejecting superfluous entries, than to fill up 
omissions and gaps caused by insufficient or 
incomplete entries. 

Newspapers are indexed in the same way. In 
the case of a daily paper the cards must be 
written every day and made up at the end of 
three months or oftener if required. 

The following examples are taken from the 
index of a weekly paper dealing with Fashion 
and Sport: 



Ex. Answers to Correspondents: 




Illustrated Dress Advice : 




Gowns : 




Dinner : 




" Esme " 


756 


" Frou frou " . 


23 


Evening : 


■\ 


" Amy " 


76 


'* Baby " 


279 




L 
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Answers to Correspondents: 




Travel: 




England : 




Bradford : 




" Mimi " 


32 


" Voyageur " . 


79 


Hastings, " Troubled " . 


293 


France: 




Botdogne ; " Sea-side " 


98 


Paris : 




"Sightseer" . 


435 


"Traveller" . 


32 



Dogs: 

Hounds : 
Blood Hounds: 
"Baby," owned by Mrs. 

Smith . . 54 

" Beauty," owned by 
Mrs. Harris ^ . . 457 

Deerhounds : 
" Dane,", owiied by Miss 

Jones . . 76 

"Sweetheart" . . 657 

Terriers : 
Fox: 
Smooth : 
" Laddie," prize won 
by . . 657 
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' Dogs: cont. 
Terriers : (cont) 
Fox: {cont.) 
Smooth: (cont) 
" Mable/' owned by 
Miss Strong, prize 
won by . . 657 

Wirehaired : 
^'Essenden/' owned by 

Miss Green • 54 

" Foolish," owned by 
Mr. Weeds, prizes 
won by . . 67, 87 

Skye: 
" Dandy " prize won by 657 

" Sillqr," owned by Miss 
Strong . . 657 



Illustrations : 
Fashions : 
Originai : 
Gowns : • 

Ball: 

Pink silk • . 356 

Satin with pearl em- 
broidery . • 6 
Theatre : 

Blue Muslin . 456 

Yellow and White . 6 
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Illustrations: (conU) 




Fashions: (cont) 




Theatre: (cont.) 




Wraps: 




Capes : 




Red cloth • 


456 


Silk and cloth 


6 


Coats : 




Brown frieze 


67 


Long cloth blue 


356 


Illustrations : 




Fashions : 




Parisian : 




Costumes 




Black cloth with velvet 


89 


Velvet coat and skirt 


98 


Gowns: 




Afternoon : 




Grey voile 


798 


Pink crepe de chine • 


67 


Morning : 




Brown Holland 


56 


Linen and lace 


798 
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Illustrations: (cont.") 




Sports and Pastimes : 




Golf: 




Brighton, at : 




St. Andrews, at : 




Hockey : 




" All England Team " 


657 


Hunting : 




" The Belvoir Hunt " 


245 


" The M.F.H." 


675 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS. 

The indexing of newspaper cuttings falls under 
the head of subject indexing, one or more large 
subjects generally being dealt with. 

The following is the method used in making a Anange- 
six months' index of the newspaper cuttings on cSSmrt. 
the Fiscal Problem. The cuttings were arranged in 
chronological order, and fixed on to unbound sheets 
of paper with name and date of cuttting written 
on top. The cuttings were pasted on to the 
sheets in two columns, and divided when too long 
for the page, the second half forming the second 
column, and so on. Each column was divided 
into two or more parts, according to the amount 
of detail to be indexed, and these parts marked 
consecutively A, b, c, d, e, f, etc., the lettering 
starting fresh for each cutting. 

The salient points of the article, or letter, were AnnoftatlM 
summarised at the side, often a short precis being Sjj^-i-^ 
written. Each article was indexed in the ordinary 
way, with names, subjects, and cross-references; 
the name of the paper, its date, number and 
section of page, and volume of cuttings, were 
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added to complete the entry. The cards were 
arranged in a red, cloth-covered cabinet for 
use in a private library. When the entry referred 
to a special speech, or letter, the name or pseu- 
donym of the speaker, or writer, was added 
immediately after the entry in brackets, entry 
also being made under the name^ 

Cards 6 in. by 4 in. were used. No two 
subject headings were written on one card, 
although all the large headings had several 
cards, the entries being arranged in alphabetical 
order and continued from one card to another 
as in an ordinary index. Thus, each name entry, 
title entry and cross reference had a card to 
itself. 



Ex. Agriculture: 
Depression : 
Causes and proposed remedies 
("A Tariff Reformer") 

Times, 11.3.04, 56a. II. 
Investment of British Capital 
abroad and improvement of 
Steam Shipbuilding a cause 
of (G. Quick) 

Mom, Post, 12.6.03, i87g, I. 
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Agriculture: (cont.) 
Depression: (conL) 
State of rural education, char- 
acter of rural business, 
organisation and conditions 
of transport, causes of 

Times, 3.2.03, iia-e. I 
Use of machinery an increase 
to (G.H.P.C.) 

Standard^ 2.4.03, 76. 1. 



" The Aim of Protection " from 
"Protection or Free Trade," 
by Henry George. 

Land Values, i«4*03, 74c. I. 



Alpaca, see under Manufactures. 



America, see Canada and United 
States of America. 
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Ashton, Miss: 

Speech at Manchester Free 
Trade Meeting protesting 
against Food Taxes 
Manchester Guardian, 5*5*03» i72g. L 



George, Henry : 
" The Aim of Protection," from 
" Protection or Free Trade," 
by 

Land Values, i4*03, 54c. I. 



Quick, G. : 
Letter from, on investment of 

British Capital abroad and 
improvement of Steam Ship- 
building as a cause of Agri- 
cultural Depression. 

Morn. Post, 12.6.03, i87g. 1. 



Wallis, George : 

Letter on Shipbuilding Trade 
and Protection. 

Daily Mail, 1 1.6.03, 186. J. 
Speech at Manchester. 

Times, 1.2.03, 54. 
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The cuttings reached me once a week, and were Bindings. 
at once pasted up, indexed, and arranged in 
proper alphabetical order in the cabinet. At the 
end of the six months the loose sheets were sent 
to the binder to be guarded and bound. 

This method of making a volume of loose 
sheets and binding specially is very much more 
satisfactory than buying newspaper cutting books, 
and does not cost more. 

When a very large subject is being dealt with, 
like the Poor Law, cuttings may be divided into 
Poor Law Conferences, Boarding Out, Boards of 
Guardians, etc., etc., each subject being bound 
separately, the subject heading and number of the 
volume being lettered on the back of the volume, 
and a general index made to the whole. 

When large quantities of cuttings are dealt with 
continuously throughout the year the work falls 
into the category of newspaper indexing, the 
cards being made up and bound in typewritten 
form at the end of each year. 
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THE GENERAL ASPECT. 

The qualities requisite in a good indexer are Method. 
intelligence and conscientiousness based on a 
thorough all-round education and backed by sound 
methods of work. Indexing is not an easy 
profession, but it is an interesting one. At the 
beginning, the drudgery entailed in the make-up 
of an index is heavy and tiring but with practice 
comes skill, and to the expert the routine is easy 
and every stage of the work interesting as forming 
a part of the whole. To the skilled worker an 
index is very like a puzzle, each piece fitting 
exactly in its proper place and forming a coherent 
compact whole, ist, the writing of the slips ; 2nd, 
the sorting into order ; 3rd, the arranging into 
groups; 4th, the criticism: no part of it is 
disjointed but each refers to every other part. 
Too much stress cannot be laid on this point : 
never regard an entry as an isolated fact, 
always think of it in relation to the whole 
index. The [only way to ensure this general out- 
look applied to the individual entry is to have a 
definite method of work and never to slur over or 

M 
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depart from it. Very often the printer is waiting 
and the indexer has only a day or two allowed 
him in which to make a more or less elaborate 
index. A rigid method enables him to do the 
mechanical part of the work in a minimum 
amount of time and with very little brain fag, 
leaving him all his energies for the more difficult 
stages in which his intelligence plays the chief 
part. 
Proipecis The outlook is promising, but only for the 

of work. trained worker. In these days of specialisation 
in all departments of work it should be 
, hardly necessary to emphasise this point, but 
the number of amateurs — all over-sure of their 
capabilities — is still very large. Starvation pay 
and scarcity of work are weeding them out 
every month and the few who survive prove 
their ability on the principle of the survival 
of the fittest. In their case the hard school 
of experience teaches in years what their more 
far-sighted colleagues learn in a few months 
of practical training. Many women make 
capital indexers, many more fail utterly 
from lack of grip and concentration. It 
takes a real student to becorte a good 
indexer: the man or woman who approaches 
the work from the point of view of the 
person desirous of passing an examination at 
the least cost of trouble and energy to 
himself, content with a mere scratching at the 
surface facts and principles sufficient to ^* get 
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him through;" who relies on "catch words" 
and tips acquired from " cribs " will never make 
a good indexer, while the student, diving 
beneath the surface and grasping the under- 
lying principle finds indexing easy and 'with 
every fresh piece of work gains experience that 
soon places him amongst the ranks of 
professional indexers. 

Indexing posts — some of them very well paid — 
are increasing yearly. Government has lately 
added an official indexer to the staff of certain of 
the Government offices instead of leaving the 
work to a member of the clerical staff — a 
common practice till recent years. 

Piece work fluctuates in price according to the 
number of amateurs competing at lower rates with 
the professional workers who are more or less 
bound not to accept less than a certain price, 
their margin of income between " living " and 
" existing " being too narrow to allow them 
to sell their time at less than the market rate. 
The market rate for the piece workers is from 
2/6 to 5/- an hour ; or from £2 2s. per thousand 
entries for Jarge indexing contracts. 

A recrudesence of interest in Ancient Records Records. 
has resulted in a wider field of work in which, 
however, the number of workers must of necessity 
be limited from lack of special knowledge of how 
to deal with ancient documents. Indexing hardly 
applies to this class of work, which falls into the 
category of cataloguing, with which indexing must 



i8o 
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not be confounded. Modem Records are, however, 
successfully dealt with under ordinary indexing 
rules and more than one Corporation has had its 
modern Records bound up in subject volumes and 
an index made covering a definite number of years 
after which an annual index on the same system 
has kept the whole up-to-date. There is every 
prospect of this class of work increasing; it 
necessitates the indexer moving about from 
town to town as in no circumstances are the 
volumes allowed out of the Town Hall building. 
Suitable accommodation is always provided in 
the Town Hall for the indexing staff and 
every facility given them to do the work in 
a satisfactory manner. 

Nevspapen. Newspapers are also opening their doors to 

the expert indexer. Sir Alfred Harmsworth 
was in the vanguard with the excellent library 
of the Daily Mail which is managed by women, 
one of whom is responsible for the daily index 
of the paper. This is kept in a card cabinet 
and made up every three months into a type- 
written index and bound. 

Prioei. Publishers' work, as a general rule, is the 

worst paid of all. Formerly given to a 
subordinate clerk — report says the printer's 
devil — ^it is now becoming more general to 
employ an outside indexer, very often with the 
proviso, however, that the Index shall not cost 
more than £2 2s. This sum, no doubt, has been 
fixed because it is the general practice, in the 
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case of large indexes to charge per i,ooo 
entries and the lowest fee is £2 2s. per 1,000 
entries. Certain books on travel and similar 
subjects requiring a very simple index can be 
done at this price, but whenever the book is 
technical or the subject requires research, it is 
impossible to make an adequate index for £2 2s. 
A very fair price for a subject index of a popular, 
more or less technical book of 400 pages is £5 5s., 
including correction of all printers' proofs. 

Considering how much the value of certain 
classes of books depends upon a good or bad 
index, the parsimony of some publishers is 
surprising. A few are more clear-sighted, one 
firm in particular being always ready to give 
a fair price, as much as ^f 10 los. or more for 
a good index to a book of average size. 

Sometimes very large sums are paid to well- 
known men for indexes of a scientific or 
technical nature where expert knowledge is 
required. But no ordinary indexer should 
undertake to index a scientific or technical 
book without asking the assistance of an 
expert on the special subject in hand. There 
is generally little time allowed for reading up 
in the British Museum, or other big library, and 
even if a considerable time is devoted to research 
the resulting knowledge can only be of the most 
superficial character and not trustworthy without 
the final criticism of a qualified outsider. 
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SECRETARIAL BUREAU. 



FOUNDED 
1895. . . . 



52a, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, W. . . . 

(Latk 9, •mAND, W.G.) 



Confidential Secretary : — 

Miss PETHERBRIDGE, 

f Natural Science Tripos, i8gj). 



Employed by the India Office as :— 

Indexer of the East India Company's Records. 
Dutch and Portugese Translator. 



Indexer of the Drapers* Company's Records. 



Secretaries supplied to the International Congress Royal 
Geographical Society, 1895. 

The Bibliographical Congresses Royal Society, 1895 and 
1900 ; the International Congress Royal Geographical 
Society, 1895; and the International Statistical Con* 
gress, Berlin, 1903, reported in English, French, 
German and Italian. 



Warrington Town Records Indexed. 
Indexer to " The Udies' Field." 



EXPERIENCED SECRETARIES accustomed to Cor- 
re^pondence. Research Work of all kinds- 
English and Forels:n— and Indexing:, at Office or 
sent out, 2/6 per hour ; 3/6 per hour after 6 p.m., 
or by arrangement. 

INDEXING : 
Books. 

Correspondence (Special System.) 
Newspapers ,, „ 

Records „ „ 

LIBRARIES CATALOQUBD. 

MEDICAL WORK: 

Bibliographies made. 

Indexing. 

Research Work, 2/6 to 5/- per hour. 

Secretarial Work, a/6 per hour, 3/6 per hour 

after 6 p.m., or by arrangement. 
Translations, from i/- per folio of 7a words. 
Typewriting, from 1/3 per 1,000 words. 

MIMEOQRAPHINQ. 

RESEARCH WORK undertaken in England or Abroad. 

TECHNICAL and LEGAL WORK : 
Indexing. 

Translations, from 1/6 per folio of 7a words. 
Typewriting, from 1/3 per 1,000 words. 

TRACING. 1/6 per hour. 

TRANSLATIONS into and from all Languages, from 
i/- per folio of 7a words. 

SECRETARIAL and INDEXING TRAINING. 

A few Pupils trained for Indexing in Miss 
Petherbridge's Special Department at the India 
Office, and for Secretarial Work at saa. Conduit 
Street, W. 



LONDON: 

PiuMTiD vx L. Thorm & Co., Ltd., 

LiTTLS Sutton Street. Goswell Road, E.C. 
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